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R. T. F. DALE has again supplied us with a letter 
wuublished in last week’s issue of Country LIF! 
mtaining matter of more than ordinary interest 
specially to breeders. But before attempting to 


lassify the thoughts suggested by a perusal of the 
informati . gives us in regard to the breeding of hounds, it will, 
| think, be tter to wait until we are in possession of more definite 
knowledge to the number of generations through which the 


sedigree of « foxhound can be clearly traced. 1 gather, however, 


since Mr le has already told us that “ Furrier went to Mr 
Osbaldest« rom Belvoir in 18r1o,’’ that it will be possible to find 
hound ped es dating back for at least a hundred and fifty vears. 
Inasmuch reover, as I take it that in their pedigrees there is 
ontaminat? n similar to the terrible taint of doubtful or admittedly 
moure strains of American blood with which the Stud Book is 
unfortunat saturated, I live in hopes that with Mr. Dale’s 
ssistance may, perhaps, be able to make some further advance 
however *+ht—towards the knowledge of cause and effect as 
applied to principles of breeding. It is, at all events, of great 
interest to note that Mr. Dale’s long and practical experience in 


hound-breeding does seem to confirm the late Mr. Cookson’s theory 
that the likeliest way to breed a race-horse was to “‘ pay a mare back 
vith the best strain of blood in her pedigree.’’ It was clearly on that 
principle, if | have read Mr. Dale’s letter aright, that the mating 
f Melody with Brocklesby Rallywood produced Belvoir Rallywood 
and Weathergauge. I myself am pleased, too, to note that the 
Polo and Riding Pony Society find that the best way to breed 
ponies with an aptitude for polo is to use mares who have them- 
selves earned distinction at the game; for my own idea—I may 
perhaps add, my own experience—in regard to the breeding of 
race-horses has always been that the mare plays a more important 
part than the horse. In thus committing myself, I own to a 
wholesome dread of Mr. A. G. Robertson’s cold scientific eve, for 
[ believe that scientific observers have proved to their own satisfac 
tion that sire and dam play an equal part in the qualities, physical 
and mental, transmitted to their offspring. It is, nevertheless, 
evident, I think, that no reasonable breeder could neglect to pay 
great attention both to the breeding and individual excellence 
of the sire selected as a mate. ‘To return to what, perhaps wrongly, 
I call the preponderating influence of the dam, my own experience 
leads me to accept that theory as a general principle. I may 
add that, to my mind—others may probably think differently 
both Bayardo and Sunstar, race-horses of the verv highest class 
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owe their excellence to their respective dams—o:, rather, to the 
strain of blood inherited through their dams Bayvardo, | think, 
acknowledges, in make, shape and racing merit, the Queen Mary 
strain inherited through Lady Muncaster, one of the very few mares 
in the Stud Book tracing to Queen Mary though Blink Bonny 
| might, too, mention that in Galicia’s (dam of Bavyardo) othe: 
famous son, Lemberg, I can see no likeness at al! to his sire, Cvllene, 
except perhaps in the rather faulty setting on of his hocks 
Then take Sunstar; he shows no resemblance at all to his. sire 
Sundridge, and derives, | think, beth his stamina and his looks 
from the family from which his dam, Doris, is in descent Phere 
is another point which—indirectly perhaps—seems to me to tell 
in favour of the mare It is this \ fairly sound and healthy 
stallion of good repute will get in the course of his life at the stud 
somewhere between three and four hundred foals—probably mor 
| have not got out any statistics Now, taking a fair average, 
| do not suppose a mare produces more than a dozen foals—if as 
many. Taking, then, the above estimate as approximately correct 
a mare only gets about twelve chances of making a name for herself 
against the three or four hundred opportunities of which a stallion 
can avail himselt. Then, again, if we look back at the records 
of some of the most successful owners and breeders, as a rule we 
find that some one particular mare has been the foundation-stone 
of their fame. Thus thinking, here are the names of a few mares 
of whom it may be said that to them their produce was indebted 
for its excellence—Queen Mary, Blink Bonny, Beeswing, Alic« 
Hawthorne, Phryne, Pocahontas, Queen Bertha, Devotion, Iu 
minata, Pardigm, Mowe1ina, Perdita Il. and Glare 

Turning to current affairs, the decision arrived at last week 
by the representatives of the leading sporting and other news 
papers to decline in future to publish all advertisements emanatin; 
from tipsters, and to accept none but those cf bookmakers and 
commission agents approved of by a board of control, constitutes 
a notable incident in Turf history. It does more, for it shows th 
comity which prevails when a serious question has to be thrashed 
out between owners of newspapers representing different and 
in some cases widely conflicting interests, and, above all, it will be 
of invaluable assistance to Stewards of the Jockey Club and othe! 
rurf authorities whose object it is to maintain the best interests 
of racing. Among the “ tipsters’’ there are, no doubt, some few 
hard-working, knowledgeable men who do their best in the interests 
of their clients. But, broadly speaking, ‘‘ tipsters ’’ are purely 


and simply knaves living on the credulity of fools. Some vears 
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ago the Duke of Portland, by way of an experiment, selected about decides to breed his hounds or horses on particular lines, why tt 
‘ ‘ z t . = R ° 3 * iiat 
a dozen of the best of the tipsters, according to their own advertise- individual out of many bred and reared in the same way concentrates in his 
Saag erren ‘ 5 5 : : : ti . NLM se 
ments, and invested about seven sovereigns in purchasing their pr binens pease of he hageon ? The oe rs and sisters of great jou, 
and horses are often of little account, yet their chances were cim)}.; oi 
selections for the Ascot Meeting. In all the Duke received one . . wes Were similar. Hundre 
; ; * “es hicl : are bred, but one is chosen. What is the reason? By what Jaws x Was 
vundred and fourteen “ tips,”’ of which ninety-five were completely choice governed ?—T. F. Datz. ; 
wrong. Four of the “ tipsters’? managed between them to find —_— 
one winner out of thirty-five “ selections.” It is needless to add Sirn,—The history of the celebrated Mayboy h.-b. fami, 
that, had the “ tips” been followed, the seven sovereigns invested recently in Country Lire by Mr. D. R. Browning is of very ereat jns,, 
in their purchase would have represented but a small item in the more especially at this juncture, when Shogun has proved himself Mother 
brilliant member of this highly distinguished strain of race-h, B ‘ 
loss that would have been incurred ; but 
: is quickly merged in tradition, and unless pedigrees and histor . 
Chere is nothing calling for special comment in last week's admitted to the Stud Book are carefully verified and put in w: 
racing, but, weather permitting, there should be good sport at all chances of obtaining correct details of these old families ; ; 
Sandown Park on Friday and Saturday—days set apart for the I have for many years carefully collected as much informat T 
. ' 
annual Grand Military Meeting. In the Grand Military Gold Cup, could about several of these old breeds, and more especially eM 
Another Delight and Ebonette, last year’s winner and runner-up, re = . — 7 = php qynetorensnanye pssten g 
mistaken when he writes that it was in consequence of Lark: . 
are engaged, but seeing that the latter has now a 7lb. disadvantage " . we i 
Mr. EW i} 's | } ld } E a good deal of winning in the West of Ireland’ that the lat tain Sea. 
in the weights, Mr. E. yndham’'s horse should beat her again. Gubbins and Mr. Hyacinth Dickson journeyed thither to acg ' . \ 
It may, however, be well to remember that when Ebonette lost matter of fact, the filly never ran in the West of Ireland at al! i 
the race bya head last year, she had blundered badly at the started in other colours than those of Captain Stamer Gub! I | 
Railway fence, losing many lengths in consequence. Others began her career by running in a steeplechase at Kilmallock, a il , 
that may be dangerous are Sprinkle Me—he has 16lb. less won a race at opera and mc _ twice second th 
four year old season) at Limerick and Cork respectively. I ; 
than last year—and Razorbill. I thought, too, that Marena ran F ‘ 
. " . us steeplechases, value about five hundred pounds, before going sur 
fairly well in the Epsom Maiden Steeplechase at the last Sandown 1871, and never started on the flat. Larkaway was an incot 4 ills 
Park Meeting. Still, if Mr. McCalmont himself is fit, I think he mare at the stud than on the Turf, and during her breeding us 
has a very fair chance of winning the “ Soldiers’ Derby.”’ At renown by producing May Day and Come Away, among less . ft] 
the time of writing I have no idea as to the probable winners for afraid at this distance of time, unless some written records unex; ly tur SS 
the Imperial Cup—a hurdle-race handicap of 1,000 sovs.—on it will be quite impossible to trace the pedigree of the Rose: re’s d s of 
; _ which is generally supposed to be the only line of untraced blo 
Saturday, but among the entries I notice Braxted (12st.) and 7 — ite 
, ve of this family. But this is not precisely in accordance with f Larkav 
Pollen (11st. 2Ib.}. TRENTON. grandam, Vanity, was by Spartacus, and in the pedigree pub! t the 
of Mr. Browning's letter to Country Lire he was stated to be Its 
CORRESPONDENCE. of Young Pipylina. Now, this Spartacus was, I believe, a Yor iT 
so far as I know, was never sent to Ireland at all. This hors ‘ xnap 
PROBLEMS OF HEREDITY 
foaled in 1835, and consequently could not have been the sire « it i d 
Sir,—I have come to the conclusion on examining many pedigrees that date can approximately be fixed, as we know her daughter ’ ake 
there is practically no limit to the number of generations through which a noted about 1840) produced in 1845 the celebrated horse Duc-an-D m oni trast 
hound can transmit its qualities of drive, intelligence and so on. But I give sufficiently distinguished for Messrs. Weatherby specially t m int mp 
certain specific instances selected from kennels at a distance from each othr Stud Book saying that they had not ventured to call his stock | Vol. IX . th 
and of hounds belonging to different periods, both to illustrate this point and to page 441). If, then, Vanity was got by the Spartacus (by | foaled ir H | 
show how true it is that to give a bitch the best strain in her own pedigree when 1835 it would entail four generations being born in ten y —_ 
mating often results in breeding great hounds which is practically out of the question. Vanity was doubtles mtr 
(1) Morpeth Solomon (1903), by Belvoir Dasher out of Sensible. Thus the years 1825 and 1830, probably nearer 1830. The Spartacus w tone 
Belvoir Gambler, on che paternal side, going back through Dasher, was mated the sire of Vanity was purely an Irish-bred horse, and came « th 
with Sensible, also of the Gambler line through Wonder. Solomon I. has been strain of famous blood. He was foaled in 1808, and was by S in out so 
a useful stud hound in his own and other kennels a rather celebrated h.-b. mare, Mrs. Dawdle by Master B I M (erst 
2) Risky (Pytchley) carried the line of her fox over plough up to wher Dawdle may herself have been thorough-bred in reality, her own | er, Da i H 
e had lain down ; her dam, Ringdove, was four gcnerations from Belvoir Dexter, being quite a high-class race-horse, winning many important rac Currag lascir 
Ringdove was mated with Mr. Wroughton’s Guardsman, also four generations and elsewhere, but the fact remains that she is not in the Stud ‘, and ev Profe 
from Dexter in those remote days the letters “ h.-b.”” were appended to | ame in th ore 
Then take (3) Milton Goblin and Glider (1911), two extraordinarily good Racing Calendar Mrs. Dawdle won a King’s Plate of roo neas at tl rs | 
hounds in the rough and difficult Wilton country, where hard drawing and close Curragh in 1799 and other races. As the matter is of more than common interest x a 
unting are necessary. These hounds are by Belvoir Gimcrack, who goes back I have added the pedigree of May Day, with the dates of birth. It is satisfactory t s Wii 
to Belvoir Gameboy Cameo, the dam of Glider and Goblin, goes back to Belvoir find that if, owing to some extremely remote strains in the pedigree being unabl noth 
Gambler (1886). Gameboy (1886) and Gambler were litter brothers, and hard- to be traced, this family cannot claim admittance to the Stud Book, it is, never Moree 
running hounds and good drawers. Frank Gillard used to say that in the course theless, clear that all the members of it come of good, stout blood, amply 1SSOCI 
of a run, where one was the other was never far off, and both were known for their accounting for its many distinguished winners in the past, and arguing tl such ; 
ourage and perseverance, precisely the qualities which mark their descendants. brightest hopes of Prospector as a sire for the future. Breeders may rest assured { th 
Chis pedigree is, however, particularly noteworthy in its bearing on our present that it is not only one of our most consistent winning strains, but also one ot {cha 
point, because Goblin and Glider’s dam, Cameo, was descended from Grafton the oldest and best in the records of the Turf—Tue Compier (“ Register 0 repla 
Dividend and Discount, who carried the Belvoir Gambler line into the Grafton Thoroughbred Stallions ”), London. : 


kennels. Let us turn back to an older period and take another very famous 
Birdcatcher (ch. (Sir Hercules (bl. 1826 














ound 
4) Milton Feudal—lIn the sire and dam of this hound two famous lines = The Baron 1833) ; Guiccoli (ch. 1823 
of Brocklesby met Feudal’s female descendants were invaluable to Charles na 2 (ch. 1842) Echidna (br. (Economist (b. 152 
Pavne in making the Pytchley kennel Another instance of the mating of = >. 1838) , Miss Pratt (b. 182 
kindred strains was when Charles Payne bred - 3 > (Glencoe ch. {Sultan (b. 1516) 
5) Pillager from a Bentinck Comus bitch Mr. George Payne did not breed, $ y Pocahontas 1831) | Trampoline (ch. 1525 
but kept up his kennel by means of drafts from Lord Henry Bentinck, and when = 5 b. 1837) ’ Marpessa (b. { Muley (br. 1810 
Charles Pavne, after Mr. Payne's retirement, was able to breed, he used Pillaget eo 1830) | Clare (b. 1524 
freely, to the great advantage of the pack, in which a large number of the — - _—— atain | -ouchstone (br. { Camel (br. 1822 
descendants of Lord Henry Bentinck’s Herald, the sire of Comus, were to be (3 = | “eae 1831) | Banter (br. 1526 
found. Heraid went back to Belvoir Saladin, the sire of Furrier, of which > zi 1848) , Mountain Sylph | Belshazzar (ch 8 
famous hound the Pytchley kennel had already a strong infusion from the & —is &. (ch. 1837) \ Stays (b. 1831) 
Osbaldeston hounds in Mr. Wilkins’ pack, bought by Mr. Payne. That pack re < 1 j Sir Hercules (bl. { Whalebone (b. 15 
was the ultimate foundation of the modern pack at Brixworth. But the history s ‘z | Clarinda (bl. 1826) | Peri (b. 1822) 
of the foxhound is the story of the result of the fortunate alliances of kindred 5 2 1846) Mustard (br.{ Philip the First (eh. 152° 
strains. As to the transmission of mental qualities, the instances are without a , 1836) ( Vinegar (bl. 1832) 
number I give two notable ones = ; ~ Birdcatcher (ch. | Sir Hercules (bl. 1526 
(t) Heythrop Nathan could carry the line over fallows or a road. Ten io = | 2 sll rant 1833) i Guiccoli (ch. -— 
vears later his son’s descendants, Nobleman and Ferryman, were distinguishing als . a (b. 1850) | Altes Hawthorn {Muley Moloch (bt 
themselves in the same way se Sis<e2 (b. 1838) ( Rebecca (b. 1831 
(2) Belvoir Trouncer was noted for his intelligence, and I find that his sons, ar” ic y Maid of, Velo ipede (ch. { Blacklock (br. 18 
rrojane and Trueman, great favourites of Charles Payne, in the Pytchley pack 2/< NEC} Team 1825) (Mare by Juniper 1517 
were noted for their intelligence in work by Mr. Horlock (*‘ Scrutator ”’) .§ Z Valle y , Daughter of (b. | Waverley (br. we a 
Heredity is a puzzling, though most interesting, subject for thought and & b. 1846) 1836) ( Swiss’dam (by S ». TUhe 
speculation. The study of foxhounds teaches us this much—that certain remark- 2 | Economist (b. 'Whisker (b. 151- 
able hounds seem to transmit their qualities through many generations. >» S H arkaway 1825) | Floranthe (b. 15 
Breeders of to-day turn back to certain lines for certain qualities, as I have : 4 | (ch. 1834) i Fanny Dawsoa | Nabor klish (ch 
shown above. The permanence of the characteristic qualities of certain lines 3 a \ (ch. 1823) | Miss Tooley (b 
is quite remarkable. I have found a key to some problems in Tom Sebright’s - \_ ie Spartacus (ch. ‘Swordsman (b ee 
saying, “‘ Ah, my boy, the dam’s the thing.” But there is one point that strikes - 2 Vanity 1808) (Mrs. Dawdle, h.! 1794 . 
me. It is a problem which, if we could solve, we should perhaps come nearer 35 1825-30) Daughter off Whitenose (b. 1 y ~opyrigt 


to establishing the laws of inheritance than in any other way. Suppose A. (1818-20) \ M. (1812?) by R 
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THE LESSER GERSTON, 
~ Or r 
; COUNTRY HOUSES STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
DESIGNED BY ' 
~ ct eS Sas = 
mE NES 
, X the Sn-sex Weald, chalk and flint have left on the building shown by the delightful paving of the entrance hall, which is 
. tradit’' ns of the county a mark somewhat less defined done with Sussex marble. An interesting link with old Sussex 
than i: other parts of England where they prevail, but builders is afforded by the great beam over the dining-room 
vigor. > enough to justify Mr. Turner Powell using them fireplace, secured when the Bear Inn at Horsham was demolished. 
at Ger ‘on. In days gone by, the men who built in the It had served there for over three centuries, and is as sound 
istrict of ittkehampton went to the Downs for flints for their to-day as when the tree was felled. The plan of the house is 
lls, an ie fabric of the 
mse illustrated is 
i the sare material. The 
ass of external walling 
- of littl. ound flints set in 
gt hite mor it, and has taken 
»a pear hue. The base 
urse of he walls and the 
iimne\s are of flints 
; knapped to a flat surface, 
Hi nd thei blackish sheen 
foal iakes a Very attractive con- 
nit trast. The colour scheme is 
n ompleted by the rich brown 
IN {the great roof slabs of 
aon Horsham stone, which bring a 
e ontrast of warmth to the cool 


tone of the walls. Not only 
y this large use of flints, but 
“ iso by its sun-trap plan, 
Mr Gerston is a little reminiscent 
wih { Home Place, Norfolk, the 
rag lascinating house designed by m- : 2 ae 
1 ever Professor Prior; but te is no : Blt Sons TESS.» ai ks ee | A ae 
ae more than a reminiscence, for 
the handling of the materials Copyright ENTRANCE FRONT FROM THE NORTH-WEST. “COUNTRY LIFE" 
swholly different, as becomes 
inabl mother locality, and the plan varies altogether in detail. very practically contrived in all ways, among which the serving- 
_ae Moreover, the Norfolk flints are not found in the same intimate lobby to the dining-room may be mentioned especially. The 
amp} sociation with chalk, which Mr. Turner Powell has put to walls of the kitchen corridors are covered throughout with white 
iz th such admirable use in his inside walls. We get the first sight tiles, an arrangement both hygienic and light-giving, but not 
ssured i this in the entrance hall, which is vaulted with blocks to be encompassed with a limited purse. The grouping of the 
ichalk emphasised by lines of knapped flints, and over the hall exterior is markedly picturesque, and will be the more attractive 
ireplace is a chalk arch. Homage to local materials is further when the garden has been made on the south front. At present 
the ground there is given 
over to potatoes, for the 
purpose of cleaning the soil 
and fitting it for gayer crops. 
When flowers take their 
place, the south terrace will 
have a pretty foreground to 
the splendid view over the 
swelling downs southwards 
A word must also be given 
to the admirable garage for 
four cars, which forms the 
subject of one of our pictures. 
Regular readers of this 
series of articles will have 
observed that occasion is 
taken to discuss within their 
limits not only points which 
are suggested by the house 
illustrated, but also more 
general questions connected 
with the modern practice of 
architecture. The Editor 
receives so many letters from 
correspondents on the ques- 
tion of architects’ fees that it 
will be convenient to go into 
this matter here at greater 
GARDEN FRONT FROM THE SOUTH-EAST “countay ure length than is possible in our 
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‘Correspondence ”’ columns. The basis of remuner- 
ation is set out in a pamphlet on professional 
practice issued by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. It contains eighteen clauses, but many 
of them refer to services in connection with valua- 
tion and purchase of property, which need not 
here be discussed Those which concern the 
practice of domestic architecture, in which our 
readers are interested, may be paraphrased as 
follows : ‘ 

[he customary remuneration for an archi 
labours is a commission of five per cent. 
total works executed under his 
dlirection [his commission for services rendered 
includes the preliminary discussions between 
irchitect and client, the architect’s first sketches, 
an approximate estimate for the work (such, for 
example, as may be obtained by taking out the 
cubical contents of the proposed building), the 
reneral and detailed drawings with 
tracings, a specification in duplicate, the super- 
intendence of the work as it proceeds and the 
king and certifying of the builder’s account. 


ter t’s 


on the cost of 


one set ot 
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In addition, 
the client pays the architect’s travelling and other out-of-pocket 


FROM 


drawings. U 


THE NORTH-EAST. "CC 


nless, however, the contemplated wor 


simple in character and smal! in extent, the omissio 
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expenses incurred in visiting the works, and if their distance 
from the architect’s office is so great as to absorb an unusual 


amount of time, he is entitled 
to make a further charge. It 
would be obviously unreason- 
able, for example, to expect a 
London architect to carry out a 
building in the North of Ireland 
or in the Orkneys’ without 
some additional remuneration 
to represent the abnormal ex- 
penditure of time in travelling. 
The five per cent., however, 
does not cover everything. It 
is usual in the case of all but 
the smallest buildings to have a 
bill of quantities prepared, and 
a number of copies of it litho- 
graphed for the purpose of 
obtaining the estimates of the 
competing builders. This work 
is generally done, not by the 
architect, but by a quantity 
surveyor, whose ordinary charge 
is two and a-half per cent. on 
the value of the work. This 
item is usually included in the 
builder’s estimate, and paid to 
the quantity surveyor by the 
contractor, because, as a rule, 
the surveyor is responsible to 
the builder for the accuracy of 
the figures on which the esti- 
mate is prepared. Some clients 
have the idea that this is an 
unnecessary expenditure, and 
that it should be sufficient for 
the work to be done on the 
basis of the specification and 

Copyright 
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bill of quantities makes an illusive ec: 
will prove very expensive in the lor 
particular virtue of a bill of quantiti: 
establishes a price for every detail of ¢ 
Omissions and additions can theref 
without any risk that they will b 
occasion for overcharge by the builde: 
to the charges of the architect him 
that the five per cent. does not 
negotiations which the client ma 
architect to undertake in connecti 
purchase of the site or a survey 
adjusting differences with neighb 
which may lead to litigation or a1 
for the labour involved in suppl 
ground landlords or public authorit 
services additional charges are may 
to the amount of time and troub! 
involve, but most architects deal 
with their clients under these heads 
For buildings of a considerable 
more than five thousand pounds and 
is often desirable that a clerk of work 


appointed by the architect on the client 
and his salary is payable by the client. 


The bus 


clerk of works is to examine and approve all the 
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which are provided 


costing 
wards 
should be 
s behalt 
ess of the 
materials 


by the Col 


tractor, and to be satisfied that 


fidence, and over 
has the fullest 
office is more open 
and corruption. It 


building. 
the standing of 1 
employed, and if he 
of repute, 
whose work is well 


is not necessary, s 
tensive contracts 
of alteration, 
may involve seriou 
course of construct 
ing instant and 
decisions, a compet 
works who is alv 
spot is almost a ne 
There are, ho 
in which the 
five per cent. on t 
work is altogethet 
remuneration for 
These are in the 


ger 


the ch 


the architect, a clerk 


howe’ 


they and the workmanship ar 
strictly in accordance with th 
contract. It is important that 


he should be a man in whor 
the architect has implicit } 


whom 


control, as 1 


to briber 
should be 


obvious that it is impossibk 
for an architect who visits 
the works at discretionar 
intervals to check 
personally every detail of the 


Much depends upo 


he builder 
isa pers 
ractert I 
known t 
of works 
L\ lor eX 
x works 
r, whicl 
KS In tlt 
lemand 
ponsibl 
clerk ol 
on th 
tv. 

r, cases 
basis 0: 
st of tht 
le quat 
chitect 
three. 
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For new works costing less than one 
thousand pounds, for alterations and 
additions to existing buildings (especially 
in the case Where an old building is 
being restored to its original state) and 
for such work as the designing of furni- 
ture, fitments, stained glass, etc., five per 
cent. is Wholly insufficient. The labour 
which the architect has to expend in 
designing and superintending such work 
altogether out of proportion to the 


is . 
monev value of the work executed, and 
five per cent. on the latter amount does 


not represent a living wage. An architect 
therefor is quite entitled to charge on 





the basis of the trouble and time involved. , 
For imple, for a country cottage 
costing £500, the fees would only be £25. 
Yet will be a complete structure—a 
hous miniature—involving nearly the 
; sam ount of thought as one costing 
thre ies as much. 
above considerations apply to 
wor hich proceed in a normal and , “4 
satis ry manner from the time that ‘ 2 wie eres 
the t gives his instructions to the , ‘ ae 
archi until he is in occupation of the : Pena 
‘ hous ond the builder’s final accounts °°?"8" THE SITTING HALL. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
“% have en paid. But other situations 
* may e which it is necessary to con- 


mp sider Ve may assume that the client 
starts out with the intention to build, 





: and t matters proceed as far as the 
- preparsiion of the plans, elevations, 
sections and specification for the build- 
ing, al! of which the client approves. At 

ae this p nt he may change his mind and 
: aband:: the project. In such a case the 
architect is entitled to charge two and 

a-half per cent. upon the estimated cost 
ut of the building for which he has prepared 
- designs. If matters have gone so far that 
* the architect has already (by the client’s 
| instructions) obtained tenders from 
= builders for the carrying out of the work 
hy lis charge of two and a-half per cent. 
si would be increased to three per cent., 
the plus the cost of the bill of quantities, if 
: ‘i the client has sanctioned its preparation. 
vs These figures apply only to works costing 
“a more than {1,000. For smaller things the 
= charge is higher. We may also imagine 


' the case of a client who gives instruc- 
tions for designs to be prepared for a 





vo house with garage, stables and a garden 
a scheme. If eventually he builds the 
b house only, and abandons the idea of the 
a stables, etc., the architect is entitled to Copyright ENTRANCE HALL, “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
ten two and a-half per cent. on the cost of 
oh what is abandoned, as_ well as five per 
bh cent. on what is carried out. Sometimes 
sits a client thinks of building, and gets a 
ae number of preliminary sketches from an 
oak architect, but gives up the idea before 
th the architect has gone to the length of 


pot preparing the complete plans and speci- 
der fication necessary for a contract. In 
such a case the charge of two and a-half 











SOI 
s per cent. would not apply, and the 
- remuneration for the trouble that the 
aie architect has taken is a matter for 
po arrangement. 
ard _ There remains the question—and it 
hic iS a very difficult question—as to what 
the happens if the client does not know his 
be or her mind? The cases are all too 
sible irequent of people who decide to build, 
k of let us say, a house costing two thousand 
th pounds. ‘.”hen, after full consultation, the 
plans hav: been prepared, and have been 
-ases “pprovec by the client, he will perhaps 
is of — to .dda billiard-room or two extra 
é the bedroon The result, probably quite 
at unexpect. by the client, will be that the 
tect whole sc’ me of the house needs to, be 
ree. fecast, In’ !ving not only an entirely new 


stof pla but also all the thought which Copyright. DINING-ROOM FIREPLACE. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
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has to be given to the solution of the problem before ever 
pencil is put to paper. Architects are, in fact, often called upon 
to design for one site two or three houses instead of one. 
Being on the whole long-suffering and patient people, they very 
often do it without speaking of extra remuneration. It is 
obvious, nevertheless, that they are in equity entitled to be 
paid something extra for doing their work twice over after 
the first doing of it has been approved, and a just client will 
take a liberal view of the case should the architect ask for some 
extra fees to cover his extra labours. The outstanding fact 
in the whole matter is that five per cent. is an unreasonably 
low basis, which has long ago been abandoned in America in 
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PLANS OF GERSTON, STORRINGTON. 
favour of seven or eight per cent. It may pay well enough 
on a building costing, say, ten thousand pounds and upwards, 
but when it comes to buildings of the type of the “ Lesser 
Country House,” costing anything between, say, one thousand 
and two thousand pounds, the amount of labour involved in 
designing and superintending it from start to finish is miserably 
underpaid on the five per cent. basis. It is worth while to point 
out what people expect of architects. They require them to be 
artists, yet to be practical and constructional engineers, to be 
economical administrators and organisers, confidential and 
disinterested advisers, and of an integrity above all suspicion. 
This desirable combination of qualities is hardly likely to be 
ensured if the profession as a whole is kept down to the starvation 
line. What architecture owes to the enthusiastic victims who 
practise it is unknown outside the profession itself. 

It is hoped that the foregoing notes will do something to 


clear away the somewhat general fog of ignorance which 
seems to cloud the financial relations between architect and 
client. W. 


(Stanley Paul.) 


Cheerful Craft, by R. Andom 
THIS is a book which well deserves its title, in spite of the lunatic who figures 
so largely, and the sordid nature of some of the characters, which is so ably 
satirised: the story holds one’s attention pleasantly through the whole range 
of Manchausen adventures through which the hero passes on his road to fortune 
and a safe anchorage. The plot is by no means new, but the charm of the book 
lies in the way it is worked out ; of the 
cheerfully impudent imposture by which Hilary Ford becomes Havelock Rose 


and we do not expect that he was beautiful ; but the joyous, 


and we are made to feel the justice 


Hilary is not good 
careless, nonchalant swagger with which the man plays the game of life is irre 
sistible ; and under the outward buffoonery and coarseness there is much that 
is really fine and big. 
island Mr. Andom displays some imagination ; but whether they will or not, 
the writers of desert-island narratives force comparison with a book that remains 
one of the masterpieces of fiction, though it be one of the earliest of English novels 
In the creation of the Duchess the author indulges in a whimsical and delightful 
satire on a type that is the salt of a dull world, and is none the less lovable in 
spite of the startling eccentricities and amazingly frank observations upon both 
To those who read a book 


In the realism of the description of life on the desert 


people and things which go with such a character. 
because they want to be amused, and who have a taste for broad farce and 
broader fiction, we can recommend Cheerful Craft. 


Fortitude, by Hugh Walpole. (Martin Secker.) 

MR. HUGH WALPOLE’S novel impresses us mainly by the strength of its 
conception. It is a fine piece of work he has embarked upon, and throughout 
the story, a long one, we find ourselves again and again struck by the sense 
of spaciousness of idea and treatment which this close analysis of an extremely 
complex and somewhat morbid character betrays. Distinguishing the narrative 


the sense of tragedy is so acutely present as to be almost painful, yet so inseparable 
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is it from the whole tenor of the life of Peter Wescott as a boy 


: Nervous 
starved of emotions, ill treated, mewed up in Scaw House with a father ir ae 
: atner in wh 
cruelty is a lust and an invalid mother seldom seen, we follow the eoyr 


rse of + 


lad from the sombre tragedy of the bleak Cornish home to a schoo) jn D 


where, under the older dispensation, he suffers from such indignjt;, and . : 
temptations as might well have ruined him body and soul. There ; mt r 
short period of rebellious submission to his father’s will in articlin, him t 
little country solicitor, the inevitable flight to London, his EXPerience in a seeoy 
hand bookseller’s, the appearance of his first novel, the inevitah), intrest 
of a woman into his life, his ultimate desertion by her and, finally " | 
i self-knowledge which is to be his salvation from an inheritance a 
fought against blindly and to which in the end he has almost de an¢ 
Roughly outlined, these are the elements of which Mr. Walpole’s n eae: we 
it must be left to the reader himselt to discover the striking use t} tort 
made of his material, the power of his description, the breadth of ling 
and the strong grip he has upon the situations he handles. This is tea a But 
performance, and Mr. Walpole is to be congratulated upon an advar eagt 
bod 
Widecombe Fair, by Eden Phillpotts. (John Murray.) 
JUDGED by the intention with which Mr. Phillpotts embarked ur iat 
it is a success, not as a novel, but as a work of art. With no sing lav 
in his mind usurping a first place, the author has allowed hims« rhe 
in presenting us with his conception of village life as a whole, ea [his 
the community he has built up supplying an equally important gras 
completed picture The result is a piece of work in which the 1 The 
qualities of Mr. Phillpotts’ gifts are represented, his humour, pat 
and, above all, a singularly keen sympathy with Nature, findiy -_ 
expression in the series of unfinished, yet satisfying, glimpses of oh 
that here meet us. It would be invidious to say which tragedy - and 
struck us the most, for it is not a case in which comparison gall 
Widecombe Fair being much more in the nature of a crowded cany att vhet 
please us as a whole, or, by being considered in detail, lose its big ix Lucl 
; bette 
The Catfish, by Charles Marriott. (Hurst and Blackett 
IT is a genuine pleasure to take up a novel like TheCatfish, by Mr. Cha larr — 
Easy, graceful and finished, the skilful workmanship makes a n g and 
impression on the reader from the outset; and this impression tarm 
detracted from when the story he has to tell has been mastered nor | 
of George Tracy, which dominates the book, is a cleverly portra I feet 
process of its development is convincing ; we are not surprised the _ 
page of the book has been turned, to find the imaginative, self-con S¢ : 
romantic lad of the story’s opening superseded by the man of pra act st 
and tolerant humour. There are two selves in George Tracy mant growl 
self he has inherited from his mother, the practical self inherited { 1 al 
parent. In his youth, while the Tracys are in process of rising s Georg ide 
Tracy meets Mary Festing, for whom, despite her annoyingly su g re | 
he cherishes a resentful liking. Mary, aloof, self-possessed, sli; nica oul 
plays the part of inspiration in Tracy’s life; yet he marries Li art 
and happily ; so that, even at the last, when realisation of all that } oe 
standing of him—always so keenly resented—stands for comes | enti 
he hardly appreciates all that he has lost. He accepts her death A Sens went 
of something like relief, feeling that through it his happiness with | «sbia rest Ires 
on a surer foundation. nd 
nha’ 
The Beloved Enemy, by E. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen.) 
‘THE BELOVED ENEMY” is a tale of quiet attractiveness is 
great problem is involved, where the characters are all more or less nor 
men and women, and the circumstances of their lives probable, and on a level ot 
evenly sustained interest. Elizabeth Thornton, the heroine of Madame Albanes 


tale, is a somewhat selfish and pampered young woman who, when fortune tur 
against her, shows unexpected spirit and enterprise. Setting out to storm tl 


world, she comes through several disagreeables incident to her position and as 


a rule disregarded by fictionists ; these are largely instrumental in ring 
the better the character of our heroine and at the same time holding the read 
interested attention. A fresh, unaffected charm animates the novel, whi 1s 
no more serious intention than the whiling away of an idle hour or twe 

Led Into the Wilderness, by William E. Bailey. (Methuen.) 

WHEN John Martin, a somewhat conventional young curate of untried poss 
bilities, heard a great missionary address from a bishop with twenty years 
work in Africa to his credit, he decided that he had received a call. Totally n 
ignorance of the dangers and temptations to one of his temperament which lurked 
in the enterprise, he succeeded by force of enthusiasm in winning over in favout 


of his preferment wiser heads than his own, and was eventually numbered among 


those accepted for foreign work. Drafted to an island in the East, he finds 


himself, early in his first five years’ ministry, deprived of his sole colleague 
Donald Malcolm, a man of fine character, whose understanding of the natives 
Martin fails to appreciate until too late. The course of Martin's errors is follow 


by Mr. Bailey with considerable insight ; and the man’s weakness is faithfully 
portrayed—to the alienation of our sympathies ; for there is fibre of the slightest 
in the making of this zealot. On the whole, though we are not attracted by the 


story, it is obvious that the writer—whose first novel this would appear to 





has knowledge of the life he depicts, and that he is content to make car ful us 
of material he can handle with sureness. This modesty is a comn latior 
The Beacon Watchers, by Violet A. Simpson. (Chapman an [all 
THOUGH rather confused as to its main issues and wound about mplicated 
plot, The Beacon Watchers is a novel of promise, in spite of « us faults 
Miss Simpson is diffuse, her construction is not sound, and much that no bear 
ing on the story has been allowed to creep into the tale she has t Again 
she introduces an element of the grotesque by unnecessarily maki ne of het 
bearing 


principal characters a dwarf. Since Starkey’s deformity has n 
on the development of his character or the exigencies of the plo! might 
well have been an ordinarily well-made human being, Miss 5! 





losing nothiag by the exchange. Having followed the fortunes ecu 

it is only fair to say we have discovered an attractive quality in t k; 

this quality, coupled with some originality of thought, has let with 4 HR 
| 


agreeable impression. 
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THE YORK AND AINSTY. 

HE Skip Bridge fixture was the occasion of a good day. 
The pack were running for well over three hours; but 
the hunt was distinguished by no particular point, and 
no doubt several foxes contributed to the day’s sport. 
Moreover, there was no kill, although both the huntsman 
hounds had thoroughly earned a successful finish. It 
fact, quite a huntsman’s day. The fox was headed, 

‘ortunatels enough, at the beginning, but it took some steady hand- 

:mpstone’s part to induce the hounds to settle to work. 
ted no time and the deep ground held back a large and 

In Wilstrop Wood there were a brace of foxes; the 


and the 


was, m 


ling on ¢ 
But he 


eager field 


body of the pack pushed a fox through the covert. It was a hard 
matter t ep with hounds. Had they run straight, many would 
awe bec ft, but the turns gave everyone a chance sooner or later. 
rhe hunt in, when hounds came back to Wilstrop, held them on. 
this tim: vey were on good terms with their fox and, with 
srass to t over, the pace warmed up. Then the pack checked. 
The hur n held the pack forward and hit off the line. The 
pace wa for a time; then once more hounds had to work hard 
to hold line. A little further on, the fox turned to the left 
nd gain lot of time. However, a timely view put them right 
wain, b ve scent was catchy; the fox kept gaining ground, 
chen a f fox crossed the line and the hunt was up once more. 
Lucky we those who rode to the hounds, for the pack were on 
better sce: ing ground and fairly close to their fox, and they were 
racing W Wilstrop once more in front; but between the riders 
and the w: od was one of Yorkshire’s big drains. One man, a young 
farmer, go. ig straight to hounds in front, turned neither te right 
nor left, | sent his mare at the drain and, clearing fully twenty 
jeet, lande.’ along with hounds. Of course, the horse that performed 
this feat s a blood one. Did anyone ever hear of anything 
mit quality achieving such a jump after a long tiring run in deep 
ground ? ther trusted hunters had again to chance their fences 


nan ominous fashion, and there were gaps in the small band of 
eaders as one and another fell or dropped back. In the meantime 
the pack were doing great work, driving over the better scenting 
eround or hunting closely over the plough. This fox faced the 
river Ouse and the hounds swam the river, throwing their tongues 
eagerly. Only the Master and huntsman got over in a boat and 
went into Beningbrough Park, where they stopped hounds from 
fresh fox, and so ended a day of keen enjoyment from first to last 
nd, probably, one of the very best hound days of the season. 
| have since heard that hounds all but caught their fox at the park 
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AND FURROW. 


wall.) The huntsman deserved equal credit, not only for his 
judicious handling of the pack in many difficult situations, but 
because of the condition that hounds showed ; they were running as 
keenly at the end of the day as at the beginning. 

THE SOUTHDOWN COUNTRY. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Norman Loder has shown 
the best of sport in the Southdown country; but at the election of 
his successor there was a discussion which brought out in very 
interesting fashion one or two points in connection with hunting 
a country. The Southdown committee were very anxious to find 
rhis was 
not because their Master had failed to show sport, but because 


a Master who would engage a professional huntsman 


«a Master in front with hounds cannot look after the field. The 
old idea of a Master’s duties was that he should be right in front, 
in order to prevent people spoiling their own sport by riding hounds 
off the line.; Now the far less attractive duty is laid on the Master, 
especially in the Southdown and other similarly situated countries, 
of seeing that a somewhat miscellaneous field do not do more damage 
thancan be helped. The best place to see to this is at the tail of the 
hunt, and it may be difficult to find a Master who will undertake 
the duty. A Master who keeps a professional huntsman can exercise 
some control over the field. A Master-huntsman can at the best keep 
the keenest spirits off his hounds, or can, at all events, try to do so 

Farmers, however, certainly like to see a Master exercising control 
over the field. The ideal arrangement appears to be a joint 

Mastership with a division of duties, but, of course, we can sce 
objections to that arrangement from the point of view of the men 
who accept responsibilities and spend money on the upkeep of the 
pack. In Mr. C. B. Kidd the Southdown have found a Master who 
is willing for the present to employ a professional. Mr. Kidd, 
too, has the advantage of some acquaintance with the condition 
of that poultry compensation question which is so much written 
of, and is acute in Sussex. The odd thing is that many people 
seem to imagine that no compensation is paid. I should say that 
fox-hunting contributes about forty thousand pounds a year to 
poultry-owners. As Country Lire showed the ether day, poultry- 
farming is not an industry standing by itself In the long run it 
will only be found profitable when carried on side by side with other 
industries of the farm. As for a certain class of poultry-farmer, 
it is probable that no 1easonable compensation will please him. 
The best plan is to leave him or her severely alone until the natural 
laws of supply and demand, and of poultry keeping on a large 
scale on a limited acreage, remove them elsewhere. As for rewards 


for dead foxes, that will obviously lead to the preservation of foxes 





H. Barret; 


THE BELVOIR PACK ARRIVE AT CROXTON PARK, 
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for sale, and in any case it must set a man at odds with his neigh 
bours. A keeper may dislike foxes and hounds, but he would much 
more object to half the blackguards in his neighbourhood invading 
his coverts in order to shoot or dig out foxes. No one who knows 
country life will doubt that if a man sets himself against his neigh- 
bours, he will sooner or Jater wish to move on. There is a great 
deal of give-and-take in English country life, and we have to under- 
stand this if we want a quiet life. Some people, too, write as if 
ill the world were poultry-farme.s, whereas they are but a small 
and struggling minority The Southdown rule of compensating 
farmers and their men for poultry losses practically meets the case 
of all except the unreasonable people who have stated that they 
think the Hunt ought to compensate them for al/ losses whether 
caused, or, at all events, proved to be caused, by foxes or not 
POINT-TO-POINT MEETINGS. 

If it is not too late to approach the Grand National Hunt 
Committee, I should like to suggest to them that even if they will 
not alter their conditions for point-to-point races, they might at 
least add the following clause ‘ Provided that none of the above 


rules shall be held to preclude any Hunt from holding their meeting 


in conjunction with a regimental, University or the p 
Club, and that in such cases each Hunt, regiment 0; 
entitled to the same number of races as they would ) 
the meetings been held separately. 
blow aimed at popular point-to-point gatherings is th 


1€ limitat 


” 
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clu 


of the number ot races, so as to prevent these combined 
so convenient and popular, being held. 
the new regulation Hunt meetings, but they will nejq 
support nor will they continue. 


A few countries m-..: 
slay 


A number of hunt 


expressed to me their intention of not extending sul 


contributions to these new 


teeling is widespread. 


meetings I 
Indeed, I think that it wou! 


hav ec reas 


more successful in the long run simply to hold th 


and ignore the Grand National Hunt Rules That 


afford to disqualify on such grounds any large n 


who are friendly to the sport it controls 


THE WOODLAND PYTCHLEY. 


Lord Annaly 


announced 


last 


week 


that thx 


the Woodland Pytchley Hounds will be taken next 
\ubrey Wallis, at present Master of the Four Burrow 
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interest of this news arises from the fact that Mr. Wallis will bring 
h him the pack of black and tan Kerry beagles with which he 
has been hunting in Cornwall. Those who are rather doubtful 
about the hunting powers of the modern foxhound will now have 
an opportunity of comparing the working of the old-fashioned 
black and tans and of one of the best-bred packs of the day. The 
Woodland Pytchley is not an easy country for hounds, and Mr. 
f.A.V Stanley’s pack have not only given good runs, but have 
killed their foxes. I know Mr. Wallis is an excellent sportsman, 
so that if the hounds fail it will not be for want of good handling. 
| confess I pin my faith to the present pack. It is hard to believe 
nds could show more drive than the present Woodland 


wit 


any hou 
Pytch! pack. 

THE CATTISTOCK AND V.W.H. 
he two joint-Masters of the Cattistock who did so well together 
been equally successful apart, and it was a fortunate coinci- 


— 
pa it both the Master of the Cattistock and of the V.W.H. 
(Crick! should have had brilliant and sustained gallops on the 
same ‘ each lasting for an hour. The V.W.H. was, in a way, 
the be n; they made a nine-mile point, and Willis, the huntsman, 
only to. hed his hounds once all the time. Probably the V.W.H. 
run wW ister occasionally, and it is by far the better scenting 
count! But both packs have had quite extraordinary seasons 
for sp rom the very first. 
NEW MASTERS. 

Be. les Mr. C. B. Kidd, already mentioned, the Vine Hounds 
have f d anew Master in Lady Portal, the wife of Sir Wyndham 
Portal, .nd a niece of the Lord Wolverton who was so well 
known s Master of the famous pack of bloodhounds which 
hunted ‘he red deer in Dorsetshire, and of which Whyte 


Melville wrote with enthusiasm. Lady Portal will be the only 
lady Master in England. She is to have the assistance in the 
field of “olonel Portal and Mr. Portal. No arrangement could be 
more fo: unate than that by which a member of one leading Hamp- 
shire fainily is succeeded by another. Mr. G. W. Lee will next 
season tke the Lamerton country, in which Mr. J. A. Cooke Hurle 


THE SHIRE 


OST auspiciously the Shire Horse Show opened with the 
yearling colts. An old proverb says ‘‘ Well begun 
is half done,”’ and the high excellence of this class 

gave the show a first-rate start. The connoisseurs 
who were present were delighted with them, and how 
representative the attendance was may be judged from the fact 
that among the well-known breeders who were present were the 

President, Sir Walpole Greenwell, Lord Middleton, Lord Hothfield, 

Sir Arthur Nicholson, Mr. H. H. Smith-Carrington, Mr. Leopold 

Salomons, Mr. H. W. Gilbey and Colonel W. H. O. Duncombe. 

There were fifty colts altogether, and exactly half were retained 

inthering. The first-prize winner produced something in the nature 

of a surprise. He belongs to Mr. Dan Massey, a Cheshire breeder, 
and is a son of Moors Kitchener. There was no doubt about his 
superiority on the day’s form. After the choice of the second prize 
had been referred to the umpire, it fell upon King’s Warrior, the 
yearling colt for which Mr. F. E. Muntz gave 350 guineas at the 

Tring sale. His formidable rival was the Messrs. Whitley’s Primley 

Eminence, which won the foal championship at Ashbourne last 

year. Interest was very tense and keen when the next class— 

namely, the colts foaled in 1911—came up for judgment, because 
it contained Champion’s Goalkeeper, the magnificent Shire for 
which so sensational a price was paid at the Tring sale. His victory 
was a decided one, although he had to face Leek Challenger, Sir 

Arthur Nicholson’s last year’s winner, a son of Redlynch Forest 

King. In the three year old class again what may be called the 

Tring interest was well to the front, because it contained Black- 

lands Kingmaker, for which Sir Arthur Nicholson paid 1,750 

guineas. There was no room for doubt in this case, although 

the class was a strong one, as may be judged from the fact that 

Tandridg. Coming King secured only the third prize for the Messrs. 

Forshaw, the second place being allotted to Mr. Whinnerah’s 

Warton Dray King. The class for four year old stallions was not 

quite so nteresting. A winner was found in Messrs. Whitley’s 

Primley ‘ellivor. Mr. Ewart’s Dunsmore Royal Premier was 

second, ar] the third place was given to Messrs. Forshaw’s Albion 

Foremost. The fifth class was for stallions under sixteen hands 

two incl over five and under ten years old. Here Messrs. 

Forshaw ne to the front with Warmington Boss, and Mr. A. 

Grandage !lowed with Bramhope Empefor. There was a large entry 

tor stallic ver sixteen hande two inches high, and the first prize 
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showed such excellent sport some years ago. It was the brothers 
Leamon who founded this Hunt, two sporting Devonshire yeomen 
who thought nothing of killing and cutting up a horse for the hounds 
before going out hunting in the morning. The Lamerton is a wild 
country with some wonderfully stout foxes. After all, there will 
be no change in the Cottesmore country ; Major-General Brockle- 
hurst has promised to go on for another season. It would have been 
a double misfortune if the Hunt had had a new Master and huntsman 
to seek in one season. Norman, the whipper-in, has done so well 
during the illness of the late huntsman that he may well have a 
chance given him. 
COLONEL BALDOCK. 

The death of Colonel Baldock will recall many past days of 
sport in the minds of those who hunted from Melton. For some 
seasons now we have missed the kindly, rugged face and humorous 
smile with which the Colonel greeted old friends and new. Before 
I knew him the best of his hard-riding days were over, but he never 
ceased to enjoy the sport as long as he took part in it. He loved 
hounds as well as horses, and once at least seriously thought of 
taking the Masteiship of one of the most noted packs in the Shires 
I remember telling him of the exploits of a certain brilliant young 
whipper-in in the country | then lived in, and his coming over to 
see if the young whipper-in would make a huntsman. For many 
years Colonel Baldock lived at Craven Lodge, a pleasant house on 
the outskirts of Melton Mowbray. In the well-being of the town he 
took no small interest, and it seemed as if the Melton Ball could 
hardly go on without his power of organisation and tact. Of 
course, | only knew him as a hunting-man, but he was an excellent 
cavalry officer and did useful service in the Yeomanry in England 
during the War. He was one of the earliest of polo players. Colonel 
Baldock played in the winning team of the Champion Cup in 1877, 
when his team, the Tyros, drew with Monmouthshire ; for Hurling- 
ham, when the club team won in 1870; and for Ranelagh, when that 
team was victorious in 1880. They played five a side in those days, 
but they must have galloped, for Captain “ Tip’’ Herbert, Mr. T. 
Kennedy and the Peats were the leading players of that time. X, 


HORSE SHOW. 


went deservedly to Danesticld Stonewall, belonging to Mr. F. iE 
Muntz: while the Messrs. Forshaw were second with Modest Earl 
and Sir B. Sheffield third with Forage President. In the last 
stallion class, that for aged horses, ten years old and upwards, 
the Messrs. Forshaw were easily first with Teddington Prince 
Albert, and Mr. Grandage came second with Bramhope Gay Duke. 
This ended the first day’s judging, and, of course, left a great deal 
of interesting work to be done. There were altogether six hundred 
and eighty-five entries to be disposed of. Both stallions and mares 
show an increase in numbers over those of last year ; but there are 
twenty-two less geldings. The judges were Mr. E. W. Betts of 
Babingley; Mr. John Blundell of Lower Burrow, Scotforth, 
and Mr. F. W. Griffin of Boro’ Fen, Peterborough. 
with the exception of the yearlings, are subjected to 


Lancaster ; 


The horses, 
careful veterinary inspection; but only hereditary disease is a 
disqualification, and the certificate of unsoundness has to be signed 
by at least two out of the five inspectors and counter-signed by the 
principal veterinary inspector, This is really a very important 
matter, and the rigid application of a veterinary test, although it 
was resented some eight or nine years ago, is now universally 
admitted to have operated for the benefit of the breed ; and in 
view of the schemes now under consideration for giving a fillip to 
the export trade, nothing could possibly be more desirable than the 
reputation which is being earned for the soundness of the breed. 
In these days export and disease cannot exist side by side. 

It must have produced gratif.cation all round that the male 
championship was awarded to Champion’s Goalkeeper. Lord 
Rothschild has reason to be proud of the fact, and his new owner, 
Sir Walpole Greenwell, may reflect that the vast sum he gave 
for this Shire was not spent in vain, as he is, as far as our present 
knowledge goes, the best for his years in Great Britain. It was 
thought by many that the male champion would have been fourd 
in th- yearling ranks; but, on the other hand, it would be very 
difficult to beat Champion’s Goalkeeper on his present form. 
While Champion’s Goalkeeper was returned as the best stallion 
in the show, the champion of the older stallions was found in 
Danesfield Stonewall, belonging tp Mr. F. E. Muntz. Sir Walpole 
Greenwell won the female championship with Dunsmore Chessie. 
When he bought her as a foal he had an unbounded belief in her 
future. The other female cup-winner was Mr, R. H. Keene's 
Sussex Pride, 
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KENNEL NOTES. 
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THE WATERLOO CUP. 

FTER an Altcar meeting that was favoured with fine 
weather and attracted a crowd so large as to show how 
coursing is regaining its old popularity, Hung Well 
succeeded in beating Huldec and winning the Waterloo 
Cup It would not have been easy to forecast this 

result from the running in the earlier rounds, in which, indeed, 
lide Time was the favourite In the first round Hung Well beat 
sjucephalus not a bit too casily, whereas Tide Time defeated Clerical 
Ik:rror most brilliantly Huldee ran very well indeed against 
Sporting Mark of Merit In the second round Hung Well disposed 
of Hazel in a fine trial but Tide Time beat Belle of Barton even 
more easily rhe course between Huldee and Klip River was not a 
very satisfactory one although 

the former had an easy win In 

the third round Tide Time fell 


victim to the ultimate winner in 


what was probably the best trial 


of the mecting There was litthk 
to choose between them till the 
end, when Hung Well, putting in 
evervthing, got in front of Tid 
lime and killed Huldee wor 





Desborough. As all exhibitors owe much to the associati 

I hope that an extra effort will be made to ensure a bumper 
for this year’s show, which is to be held somewhat e 
usual ? 


COMPANIONABLE DOGS. 


rime after time one is asked to advise people upon t 


of a dog to serve as a household companion, as if one of th: 
or eighty breeds common to this country stood out pre-e1 
above all others If, widening the scope of the enquiry thr 
anxiety to discover the real facts, you approac h experts w 


had a 
landed in a welter of confusion, for the chances are vou 


long experience of different varieties, you are I 
assured that no one could improve upon the breed in whic! 
interested. The fact is t} 


dogs, I do not care wh 
breed, are companionabk 
and tractable if taken 
when young, and brought 
close association with far 
By these means the und 
intelligence is drawn out. « 
the 


is really a very teachabk 


and made most of 


arlier 


} 


satisfactorily, and the supporters if one goes about it in t 
of Mr Hulton’s puppy were wav: and a puppy is 1 
flattered In the fourth round the human child, well-1 
Hung Well easily beat Broadmoor or unruly, according to 
and Huldee made short work of pressions assimilated in 
Spray In the fifth round Huns davs. Thechild who nev 
Well’s resolution carried him under educative influence 
well in front of Dancing Dervish is alternately petted ar 
but it was a hard, well-contested fussed over or scolded 
course Huldee had a bye, but altogether be blamed fi 
ran the full length of the out badly. Patience, firt 
course and, unfortunately, went and cultured surrounding 
off after a second hare He was invariably produce sat 
not, therefore, at any advan results, and so it is with 
tage when he met Hung Well in MR. HILL WOOD’S HUNG WELL. If vou are alike firm 
the final round It was a good Winner oj the Waterloo Cup and have patience to se¢ 
trial, but Hung Well showed little things are as amet 
himself the faster and won with teaching as_ children, 
a little to spare rarely have reason to cor 
THE L.K.A. stupidity or unruliness. Suj 
rhe members of the Ladies’ you buy a prize-winne1 
Kennel Association do not seem show who has passed all 
much disturbed by the advers« in a kennel, one among 
balance shown against them on and subjected to little d 
the year’s working, and, both beyond being taught to go 
wisely and philosophically, instead lead without pulling, you mu 
of repining over the past, they blame all pedigree animal 
are considering the future rhe fools If he had lived ir 
experience of most societies pro associating with human 


moting shows is, I imagine, that 


the margin of financial safety is 
very narrow, and few could afford 
the 


A most 


to pay the rent charged for 


Royal Botanic Gardens 

undoubtedly, in 
the 
but 


so heavy 


pleasant spot, 
needs 
the 


that 


every way suited to 


of such an association ; 


expense is heavy, 


the possibility of a change of venuc 


for next year is under considera 
tion By a curious irony of fate 
although the fixture is in the 


MR. 


middle of the season, the associa 


tion time after time hits upon 


ruin the gate. \t 


open a 


the annual 
the 
executive 


enough to 
de« ided to 


weather wet meeting 


fund for 


rhe 


it was gruarantee purpose of 


providing against any contingencies committe 


of the association for the current year consists of the 
Duchess of Newcastlk lady Wolverhampton, Lady Kathleen 
Pilkington, Gertrude Lady Decies, Lady Dorothy D’Ovyly Carte, 
Lady Evelyn Ewart, the Dowager-Marchioness of Tweeddale, 
the Hon. Mrs. McLaren Morrison, Mrs. Carlo Clarke, Mrs. Lionel 
Faudel-Phillips, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Douglas Murray, Miss Casella, 
Miss D. Keith-Wright, Mrs. Graves, Mrs. Crouch. Mrs. Lionel 
Portman, Mrs. Acland-Hood, Mrs. Huth, Mrs. Scaramanga and 
Mrs. Fare Fosse \ strong and representative body in every way 


to back up a most capable sec:etary and manager in Miss G. A 





HULTON’S 
(Runner-up for the Waterioo Cup) 


had learned our language 
as his quick 
had 


perception 
allow, 
encouraged, he would hav 
altogether different. 


Of course, even then 


bringing up the young c! 
as a toy, cossetted and < 


HULDEE never allowed to follow his 


mate 
leading-strings, so to spt 

probably be cowed and nervous when led into the ring 
others, instead of having his stern up and deporting hit 
becomes a sporting gentleman. When we come to consice 

are met with a diversity of 0] 
home bre 


Dane, we 
| am bound to that 
do not carry themselves with that fearless outlook upon 
much to their Instead of bearing he 
and facing the judge as if they would eat him, they slouch rt 
Some Continental critics decl 


such as the Great 


admit many of our 


adds so beauty. 
ring with deprecating air. 
because we pet ours too much, drilling all the fire and co 
| wonder if it is because the necks of our dogs 
Many advocate having the feeding-troughs rais¢ 
CROXTO? 


of them. 
good ? 


to encourage a high carriage of the head A 


ties checked and pleasing 


vocation—always k« 


are right ways and wrong wv 


‘ 


A terrier or sporting dog t 


(March Ist, 1913 


} 


undesirable propensi- 


ways 


been 


INFLUENCE UPON SHOWING. 
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15 h.p. “Lancaster” three-quarter Landaulet. 











MODEL AND CHASSIS HIRE DEPT., 
PRICES WITH TYRES: at 479 to 483, Oxford St., 
PRICES London, W. (near Marble 
Four-Cyl. 10hp. £260 Arch). 
Ps Shp. £340 ‘Taienes 6230 Gerrard 
~*~ 7 (5 lines) 
” - oe re Cars for the Theatre, 
” bd Shopping, Paying Calls, 
” 30h.p. £550 The Links, Touring, &c., 
Six.Cyl. 50h.p. £650 ready at a moment’s notice. 
Catalogues of Chassis Splendid 


and Carriages 
sent on request. 


OPEN 


“The Car that has set the fashion to the Motoring World.” 


OR CLOSED CARRIAGES. 


Service 
Moderate Terms. 








The 


15 h.p. “ Sirdar” 


Phaeton. 


A Smart and comfortable touring car of moderate power. Speedy 


and reliable. 


CHASSIS. Four-cylinder, bore 34in., stroke 44in., giving 20 b.h.p. 
at 1,000 revolutions. R.A.C. rating 19°6 h.p., tour speeds forward, 
and reverse, gate change speed, wheelbase 9ft. 7in., rounded 
radiator, H.T. magneto, Ferodo sectional clutch, Austin-Claudel 
carburettor, Standard Artillery wheels 815 by 105, plain Dunlop 
tyres, brass or nickel finish (brass finish will be supplied unless 


nickel is specially ordered). 


CHASSIS PRICE os 


“SIRDAR” BODY, as illustrated below, to seat 


four, with raked steering = : 


PRICE OF COMPLETE 


Chassis, as described above 


“ Sirdar” body, as illustrated below (metal valances 


between steps and frame, £3 extra) 
Waterproof canvas Cape Hood (side 
£3 10 O extra) m 


Double folding _ glass screen, with brass fittings 
Sankey det«chable wheels (if required) including 


spare wheel, without tyre 


£340 0 0 
; £80 0 0 
CAR. 

£340 0 0 

ion £80 0 0 
curtains 

£15 0 0 

£10 10 0 

£20 0 0 

£465 10 0 


The price of the complete car includes :—Smith's Speedometer and Mileage 
Recorder, Lucas Paraffin Side and Tail Lamps, Horn, Tyre Pump, Lifting 


Jack, Kit of Tcols and Accessories. 


The 








15 h.p. “Lancaster” Landaulet. 


This design embodies the very latest practice and is the result 
of many years’ experience. In spite of its size—the body has 
a roomy interior—it is light. Including the two front seats, 
accommodation is provided for six persons and facilities for 
carrying sufficient luggage for touring can be fitted. 


CHASSIS (as abridged specification for ** Sirdar”) £340 0 0 
**LANCASTER”™ BODY, as illustrated above, 

to seat six, standard steering wie ii £210 0 0 
PRICE OF COMPLETE CAR. 

Chassis, as described 2 wee — £340 0 0 
“Lancaster” Carriage Work, including Metal 

Valances sa oe cae <n 210 0 0 
Austin-Sankey detachable wheels and one spare 

wheel (no tyre) oi = oa oo £20 0 0 

£570 0 0 


Special Side Lamps, Head Lights and 


Generator to selection extra. 


The price of the complete car includes :—Ventilator in roof, one Eleciric Roof 
Light to inte-icr, including Wiring, Switch and Accumulator, Speaking 
Tube, Silk Blinds to all windows, two “Sliding” Emergency Seats, 
Luggage Rail, Collacsible Roof Ladder, Smith's Speedometer and Mileage 
Recorder, Lucas Paraffin Side and Tail Lamps, Horn, Tyre Pump, Lifting 
Jack, Kit of Tools and Accessories. 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Builders of Motor Vehicles. 


LONGBRIDGE WORKS, 


London: 479-483, Oxford Street, W. 


The 15 h.p. 
“ Sirdar” 
Phaeton. 














NORTHFIELD, 








BIRMINGHAM. 


And at Paris, Manchester and Norwich 
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Office being closed. We drove slowly down the main street looking 
for a place where perchance we might find food and lodging, when 
out of a side street dashed a white-aproned waiter in pursuit. He 
mounted the footboard and guided us to a little inn whose sole 
staff apparently consisted of himself and the che/, who was the pro- 
prietor as well. Within a quarter of an hour the first course of an 
excellent hot dinner was laid before us, and the rooms which we 
subsequently occupied were clean and airy, even if the beds were 
somewhat lacking in springs An Englishman would never have 
had the enterprise to lie in wait for a chance 
belated motorist, and the best fare forth- 
coming in similar circumstances would probably 
have been cold meat and bread and cheese 

I doubt, however, if any efforts on the part 
ot our existing motoring organisations, or any 
new one for that matter, would reduce the 
striking difference between the French and 
English inn in the matter of catering and 
general resourcefulness Apart altogether from 
the question of cooking, in which the French 
excel and the English hopelessly fail, the 
owner of an inn or hotel in a French town 
however small, invariably has a regular clientéle 
among the local official class, and is thus assured 
of a steady custom which enables him to keep 
his kitchen department well stocked and 
in good working order Phe English inn 
similarly situated may not serve a meal 
for possibly days together, and a man or 
woman capable of cooking even the plainest 
of food attractively would cost a sum in wages which would 
deprive the proprietor of any hope of profit 

Our motoring organisations have endeavoured to afford 
encouragement to the more enterprising spirits among English inn 


keepers by giving them official ‘‘ appointment ’’ and recommending 


their members to patronise them | think, however, that they 
are disposed to distribute their favours too widely, and thus to 
diminish the value of their support In the old days, when the 


motorist could never be certain what might befal him on the road. 
it was useful to know every inn where it was possible to obtain a meal 
and a decent room, and the motoring bodies endeavoured to find 
hostelries up to a reasonable standard of comfort in every town o1 
large village lo-day the motorist can plan his halting-places 
in advance, and depend, with almost absolute certainty, on keeping 
to his programme The number of appointed ’"’ houses might 
therefore be very largely reduced, and by confining their support 
to a limited number of hotels the R.A.C. and A.A. could offe 
greater inducements to proprietors and managers to supply the 
quality of food and accommodation that the motorist requires 


An ofheial appointment under such a system would become of 





4 SMART SINGLE COUPE. 
Built by the London Improved Motor Coachbuild Ii 


considerable value to a hotel proprietor, and the fear of losing the 
coveted distinction would provide a _ constant incentive to 
improvement 

One of the big tire-makers has succeeded in obtaining an 
injunction in the High Court, against a retail dealer preventing the 
latter from selling the plaintiff's tires at prices below those agreed 
in the contract between the maker and the firm from which the 


retailer received his supplies rhe case is of considerable interest to 
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The 





motorists, as it is the first time, I believe, that an 


decision has been given on a much-vexed point. A lare 


of makers of tires and accessories will only sell their ¢ 
express condition that they are not resold at a price 
fixed in their retail catalogues. This condition a few 

general dealers have from the first attempted to evad 
result that they have been “ black-listed ’’ by the tra 
and by many of the makers themselves, and have 

considerable difficulty in obtaining supplies. 





\ WELL-EOQUIPPED TOURING CAR. 


latest six-cylinder 30 50 h.p. Armstrong-WVhitwort! 


rhe svmvathy of the motorist is naturally with th 
is prepared to supply goods at the lowest price bu 
the cutting of prices benefits the consumer of tire 
articles of everyday use in the long run The mai 
allowed to the retailer is not very large, and the result « 
competition would be speedy ruin to the small co 
and the concentration of the entire trade in the hands 
city emporiums. It is a distinct advantage to the n 
able to obtain tires, petrol and other standard requi 
only from his own local agent, but also in every town oi 
in the country ; but this would soon cease to be possibk 
level of retail prices were not maintained by the who 
rhe saving to the motorist in any case could not b 
as the discount allowed to the retailer by most of the big 
is only ten per cent., which represents no more than ; 


to an agent who has to maintain a shop and run the risk of 


The chairman of the R.A.C. is asking for the support « 
in general in order to make successful an experiment in tr 
tion now being tried by the Westminster City Council 


is being mede to relieve the congestion in certain narro 


fares by inducing the traffic to use t! 


in one direction only Notices have 
at the South Audley Street end 
Street, the Piccadilly end of Arlin 
and the St. James’ Street end of Jer 
requesting drivers not to enter thes 


fares from those ends unless actual] 


sensible one, an‘ it is a pity that the 
no power to enforce compliance with 
At the same time, a good deal can 


few motorists who will not gladly d 
in assisting any scheme whose object 
the appalling congestion of traffi 
parts of London. 


rHE use of electricity for variou 
about a motor-car is rapidly incr 
its principles are so little underst 
the following notes may be of som 
one with sufficient intelligence to ul 
mechanical functions of a car can al 
electrical principles involved if he will study the elen 


of the subject. In the following explanation as 
terms are introduced as possible. The first and 
principle to grasp is that called ‘ induction,”’ and 


in its application to all kinds of electrical apparatus | 
(1) N and § represent the North and South poles 
Most people know that a magnet has a certain pow 


pieces of iron; they know that this is called “ m 


houses in the streets. The idea seer 


voluntary effort, and I imagine that 
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“The Car of Rekepiity and Refinement !” 
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MOOTH-RUNNING, silent and fast, with plenty 

of reserve power for hills, the WOLSELEY is 
unrivalled for country touring, whilst its flexibility and 
ease of control make it an ideal town carriage. 















Our new catalogue No. 26 will be sent post free 





to any address on request. 
















HE WOLSELEY 10% MOTOR CAR) CO., Ltd, 
* Biscrirvpn, ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAMBSS er, 
Proprietors: VICKERS, LIMITED. 









Telegrams: “ Wolssley, Cowes” 
Telephone : 493 Cowes 
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do not bother much more about it. This force of magnetism is a 
Even in these days of science 
But although its nature 


peculiar and rather mysterious affair. 
very little is really known of its nature. 
is not understood, its properties and effects are quite definite and 
obey certain well-known laws. It is with only one of these properties 
that we are concerned here, that connected with the production 
of electricity. 

In order to have a basis on which to work it is necessary 
to adopt some sort of theory about this magnetism, and the one 














FORCE. 


that is generally accepted now is that which assumes that there 
are certain “ lines of magnetic force ’’ running from one pole of the 
magnet to the other. This theory of “ lines of force,’’ it must be 
understood, is purely arbitrary, but it gives a very good ground for 
practical work and calculation, and is quite a rational theory 
At any rate, no better one on the subject has yet been produced, 


so it will suffice for our purpose In order to impress these “ lines 


of force "’ on the mind, a very simple experiment can be made by 
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holding a card over the magnet and dropping iron filings on to the 
card from a suitable height. These filings will arrange themsel ec 
into regular and distinct lines between the poles, as shown jn Fig, ] 
No explanation of these lines will convey the impression so clearh 
as this demonstration. The area covered by these lines js Ofte, 


referred to as the ‘“‘ magnetic field.”’ 


Having got an idea of these “lines of force” we can arp, 
at the connection that exists between magnetism and electripis, 
In Fig. I the dot A represents the section of a wire. This wir, 


supposed to be at right angles to the lines of force shown, and to y 
magnets. In other words, it is sticking right throug} 
of Country Lire at the point shown. 


the pag 
Now suppose this wiry to } 


moved about in the ‘‘ magnetic field ’’ so that it cuts 


TOSS th 


“lines of force.”” Then an electric “ pressure ”’ will be prodye, 
in the wire, and if the two ends of it are joined together — » elec, 
current will flow through it. That, shortly, is the who! prinejy) 
induction 


There are, of course, many contributing circumst: 3 wi 


of magnetic on which so much depends. 

affect the result, but the chief one to recognise is that creat, 
the number of these lines of force cut by the wire in a n time 
the more intense will be the electric pressure produced thy 
and the larger will be the resulting current if the wire f: 

plete circuit. This word electric ‘“ pressure’? may s 1 rath 
strange, but it is correct and rightly describes what S| 
Text-books on this subject often state that an electri rrent 
produced in the wire thus moved, but unless the tw ls of 
are connected together, no electric current can { th: 


” 


will merely be an electric “‘ pressure’ or tendency 
current. This may be well compared to the wate: ulatior 
system of a motor-car with a pump, where there is moplet 
obstruction in one of the pipes. The pump produ L wat 
‘‘ pressure,”’ but until the obstruction is removed no nt « 
flow. Alternative names for electric pressure are electri: ior 
electro-motive force. 

All this may seem to be going unnecessarily far int det 


of the subject; but the principle of magnetic ind mn 

important, and lies at the root of so many electrica »pliane 
in everyday use, that it is hardly possible to deal h it ti 
thoroughly. All electrical energy used for lighting a OWeT 
produced in this way, by moving wires across Lagnet 
field. It has been said that the electric pressure dev 1 in th 


wire depends on the number of lines of force that are «1 a gil 
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inclusion in the title of the qualifying term “ Early.” 
of French fame. 


grid on the roof. 
of the stage-coach up-to-date. 
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FURTHER MOTOR CAR TYPES. 


So rapid was the evolution of the motor car in the first few years of the century, that though the first of this series 
was dated as recently as 1892, the ensuing thirteen years of progress have quite destroyed the appropriateness of the 
Hence the new heading. The car shown this week is a Gladiator, 
The canopy contains some small improvements, the forerunner of the enclosed car of to-day; such, 
for instance, as the curtains, which could be unfurled for protection when the weather threatened, and the luggage | 
The wicker basket on the off-side was then the general receptacle for odds and ends, the boot | 


It would be impossible to attempt here even the briefest summary of the events of the year 1905 ; but as little mention has been 
made of that portion of the globe, it would not be inopportune to refer to a race that bulked prominently in the U.S.A., 














No. 14. The Gladiator. (= 


that for the Vanderbilt Cup. Run on 
Long Island over a course of 2734 miles, 
it attracted the cream of the world’s racing | 
men, and was won by Hemery, on a \w/ 
Darracq shod with Dunlop tyres, at a speed Vv 

of 61.6 m.p.h. Dunlops have always ( 
been prime favourites where speed plus ) 
reliability have been the desiderata. i 


DUNLOP 


TYRES. 


FIRST IN 1888: FOREMOST EVER SINCE. 











The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Aston Cross, Birmingham 
and M4, Regent Street, London, S.W 
Paris: 4, Rue du Colonel M« 
Berlin: 5.W., 13, Alexandrinenstrasse, 110 


The Dunlop V has a perfect flight and behaves splen ly 
m the greens.—/xtract srom (etter received. ) 4 
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CAR REPAIR 


Repairs to any make of car are 
staff of 


mechanics at our splendidly equip- 





executed by a expert 
ped Kilburn Works. Promptness, 


efficiency, and low prices assured. 


Canterbury Rd., Kilburn, N.W. 


oO 


HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, EC. 
40-64, BROMPTON RD, S.W 


Southampton: — - 27, LONDON ROAD 


London 7° - 

















BE \UTY and Fashion speed to the Court, the 
Opera, the Ballroom and the Play, luxuriously 
rest in the smoothly 


gliding, softly-lighted 


Lanchester 


lhe luxury of comfort and convenience can 


o farther than that found in Lanchester 


Eocineering and Lanchester Coachbuilding. 


BIRMING + \M, LONDON, 


Armour: 9s, New Bond St. 


MANCHESTER, 








38, King St. W. 


a 
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CANN of CAMDEN TOWN 


Limousines 


““Medicanns” & ‘“Cabriocanns” 

















The original 
makers of 

Boat-shaped 
Bodies. 








Cann Limousine on 20-h.p, White Petrol Chassis. 


Medicann Body on 12-h.p. Brasier Chassis. 





Cann Boat Body on 18-h.p. Minerva Chassis. 





Send for particulars and specificaticn to— 


CANN, LIMITED 


Miller Street, Camden Town, London, N.W. 


Within a few yards of the MorningtonCrescent 
Station of the Hampstead—Charing Cross Tube 


Telegrams: “CANNABLIST, LONDON.” Telephone : 2627 North. 
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to keep the wire moving as fast as possible in it. 
of force ”’ 


through iron if possible 


circuitous route (Fig. IT) 


with the wires on it between the poles of the magnet, 


silk or other non-conductor of electricity. The 
arrangement of insulated wires wrapped round 
an iron core is called the “ armature.’’ The 
objec t, of course, of the magneto is to provide a 
spark across the small air gap at the points of 
the sparking plug Air being a bad conductor 
of electricity, a comparatively high tension is 
necessary to make a spark even across this 
Now, although 
it is quite possible, by the means described, to 


distance of half a millimétre 


produce a current at any tension, in practice it 
is found more convenient to obtain a large low- 
pressure current in this wav and then to convert 
it into a smaller current, but at much higher 
pressure his again involves the principle of 
induction, but in a rather different way. 

There has been shown to be a relation between 
magnetism and eclectricitv : an electric current 
can be produced in a coil of wire when it is moved 


in a magnetic field, so that it cuts the “ lines of 


referred to previously. 


in proportion to the number of turns of wire in the coil. 


circles, like the ripples on the surface of a pond when 


thrown in 


Consequently an iron “ core ” 


AIT DY 7 
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time, so it is necessary to make the field as strong as possible, and 
These “‘ lines 
will travel through air, but they much prefer to travel 


is placed 


between the poles, so that nearly all the lines are concentrated 
into a parallel stream through this core instead of taking’ a more 
hen, if we wind the wire round the out- 


side of this core in the manner shown, and if we revolve this core 


we get all 


the necessary conditions for producing electricity on a practical 
scak rhe wire round the core is,-of course, insulated from it by 


force.” The next important fact to grasp is that when an electric 
current passes through a wire, it sets up round that wire circular 
lines of magnetic force exactly similar in all respects to those 
They are comparatively feeble in strength, 
but by winding a length of wire in a coil their effect is increased 


Suppose 


a wire to have a strong electric current running through it. It 
will be surrounded by a whirl of these “lines of force’’ in concentric 


a stone is 


If the current is suddenly stopped, these circular ‘lines 
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of force’’ will collapse, and in so doing they will cut across 
wire that happens to be in their path. Here, then, we h 
conditions to the original case, a wire cutting “lines of { 


this time it is the “lines of force’’ cutting the wire, which p ain 


difference to the result. In both cases an electric press 
up in the wire, and the amount of pressure depends on 
of wire cut by the “lines of force.’’ Applving thes 
described to an ordinary car magneto, it will be und: 
the permanent steel “ horseshoe ”’ magnet provides th 
field ’’’: between the poles of this magnet the 


revolved by the engine at a high speed, so as to cut t! 





N.A.G. CABRIOLET. 


By this means an electric current is 


AN 18—22 H.P. 
force’’ quickly. 
the “ primary circuit’? when the contact-breaker is } 
the contact-breaker being opened, the current in 
suddenly interrupted, the circular “ lines of force’’ cau 

lapse, cutting as they do so the “‘ secondary circuit.”” T! 
circuit consists of a very long length of fine wire, wor 


on the outside of the primary circuit, but, of cow sulat 


from it. The magnetic “lines of force’’ cutting this lor 


wire produce in it a current at a comparativelv very h essure 


which can jump across the air space between the points « 





any ot} 


Ve simila- 

















20 h.p. Three-qu rter Landaulette, 
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Guaranteed for Three Years. 


HIGH-CLASS carat a moderate 
A price—designed to make driv- 

ing easy and plea wrable under 
all conditions and in all countries. 
The running costs are light; yet there 
is always plenty of “ pull.” and alm»st 
everlasting wear. Four models from 
15 hp. to 29 h.p., 4 and 6 cyl. 


Prices, from £375 complete. 


Write for Catalogue and the 
net nnre of neaest Agent 


The Standard Motor Co., Ltd. 
Standard Works, 
Coventry. 




















A16-incH SPLIT 
-~but no BURST 


because the inner tube was a Searle Unburstable. 


E. M. KENYON, Esg., Bromley, Kent, writes :— 
* Although the split is 16in. in length the Searle 
Tube stood and was not damaged in any way, and 
is now being used in another cover. At the time 
the cover split I was running at a good speed, 
and considering the weight of my _ car 
being 38cwt., it speaks well for your tubes." 


SEARLE UNBURSTABLE 
INNER TUBES 


unsupported, a pressure 
to 80 lbs. without bursting 
and without losing its shape. 
HALL & SEARLE, LIMITED 
9, LIVERY STREET. BIRMINGHAM 















The Watch of matchless merit - 


Price One Guinea and upwards, at all leading watchmakers 















TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MOTOR BODIES 


LIMOUSINES and 
LANDAULETTES 


HOODS AND SCREENS 


E. & H. HORA, Ltd. 
36-38, PECKHAMRD., LONDON, S.E. 


and Branches. 
Telegrams—" Linchpin, London.” 


Telephone—3760 Hop (2 lines) Largest Motor Works in don 
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MULLINER 


132-135, LONG ACRE, LONDON 


and NORTHAMPTON, Ltd. (Established 1760.) 














shionable ual for ¥ own & with — & 


& Original Myesigns ouring onvenience. 
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MULLINER,LONG ACRE. 


THREE QUARTER CABRIOLET cLOSED 








MULLINER’S 

TELEPHONE 
8949-50 

GERRARD. 








The above and other exclusive styles of Carriage Work can be inspected 
in course of construction and completed, and all repairs and renovations 
effected at Mulliner’s extensive manufactory, 132 to 135, Long Acre. 
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LONDON MANUFACTORY 
132 to 135, LONG ACRE 


All Repairs, 
Renovations, 
or 
Conversions 
promptly 
effected at 
133, Long Acre 
to estimate. 


INSPECTION 
SUGGESTED. 
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11,881 MILES 


ON A 38 H.P. CAR. Read the outing entirely 
unsolicited testimonial from a user of 


-PROWODNIK. 


> 
V 
© 
— 
A 
- 

20, Copthall Avenue, and 6 ymxdon Wall, London, E.C 

Messrs. Russian Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd., 

162, Shaftesbury Avenue, W,( } 

Dear Sirs,—We think it may be interesting for you to know that we 

have had one of your tyres running on a 38 h.p. Knight Daimler car for 


a distance of 11,881 mites, and would have run still further but for the . 
fact that we unfortunately ran over a stone on Sunday last which caused 
the Tyre to burst 
We have also another tyre on ) same car which has already run 8,000 
miles, and is still running. It looks good for a considerable distance yet 
If you should care to make use of this letter for advertising purp« 
you are quite at liberty to do so.— Yours faithfully, 
(Sig ned), EMILIO N. CASARES & SONS 
The above is typical of the many letters we are receiving by every 
post, testifying to the excellent service given by these famous non- 
skids. Wave you tested them? Full list with pleasure on request. 


The Russian Tyre & Rubber Import Co., Ltd. 
162, Shaftesbury Av ° 20) 





Telegrams: * Prowopnik, Loni Telephone } Recent 
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It’s just that extra touch 


that Lemco finish—which makes 
Lemco so valuable to the cook, and 
Lemco dishes such a welcome change 
to the ordinary menu. lLemco is 
the best stock in the world and the 
handiest stock. 

Its richness—goodness—purity—can always be 
relied upon. It makes cooking easy. Novel 
and dainty dishes, be they savoury, salad, entrée, 
ragout, curry or meat-jelly, can be prepared 
with the greatest ease and economy and with 
certain success by using Lemco. 

A powerful digestive as well as a food, its tonic 
influence on the digestion enables the system 
to obtain more nutriment from other foods than 
it otherwise would. 
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A WELL-EQUIPPED CAR. 
The six-cylinder Armstrong- Whitworth illustrated on a , 
page is unusually well equipped, even for a modern tension 
Two spare wheels are carried, and it will be noticed 
are so disposed on the footboards that both of the sic, 
the front seats are available for use. The battery 
instruments errs, if anything, on the lavish side, as in 
the ordinary Lucas bulb horn, a Klaxon and a C.A.V. ¢! 
are fitted. A C.A.V. electric-light installation, whic} 
the standard equipment of these cars, supplies curre1 
lamps, and the speedometer is a Smith instrument 
portion of the body is a neat cabinet containing drawer 
for the accommodation of luncheon outfit, etc., and ¢ 
flasks are placed in special compartments to prote: 
damage by vibration. The front of the cabinet is arra 
a table. Both the chassis and the body with its cabj 


produced at the firm’s factories, the coach-building 
out at the Armstrong-Whitworth works at Mancheste: 
THE EDISON BATTERY. 

The Edison battery, of which so many wonderful 
been told in the past six or seven years, has recent 
mitted to a trial by the Royal Automobile Club, whi Sue 
its certificate of performance. The vehicle to which 3 hte 
was a delivery van with canvas top, weighing co: 
29cwt., of which the chassis and battery accounte: 
The trial extended over six days, during which a tota! 


312 miles was covered at an average speed of about n miles 
The routes and stopping-places were arranged to repres clos 

as possible the ordinary daily work of a delivery v: 1} 

ranging up to 1,200lb. were carried. On three da e roa 
were heavy and on three days in good condition. A t f 1918 
units of electricity was used, and the time occupied harging 
was 24hr. 30min. The longest distance run on on oe We 
fifty miles, but on the fourth day ninety-one miles covere 
in three stages, with an interval of one hour only be n ther 


for charging. 
TWO OFFICIAL TRIALS. 

Among other certificates of performance recently 
Technical Department of the R.A.C. are two relat to tri 
of a set of Atlas Puncture-proof Tires and of a Paige can ectiv 
The puncture-resisting device of the Atlas tire consist 1 shiel 
consisting of three superimposed layers of thin co] d 
discs of half an inch diameter, placed within the t 
weight of a 815m.m. by 105m.m. cover is 28lb. 10 nd 1 
thickness of the tread is 21'5m.m. The tires were fitted toa 20 
Bianchi car weighing 28cwt. loaded, and a distance of 
was run on the Brooklands Track at an average speed of 43761 
an hour. At the end of this distance the temperature of the | 
of the near back tire was 97deg. Fahr., the temperat 


outside air being 53deg. Fahr. The front tires were inflated t 
pressures of 77lb. and 75lb. respectively, the rear tire pressur 


being 67lb. and 69lb. The car was then driven steadily five tir 
over boards 6ft. 2in. long, studded with 2in wire nails 1 {in 
and projecting about rlhin. The certificate states that after 
test the nails were found to be bent and in many cases partiall 
driven back through the boards. The tires were not punctured, a! 
after standing all night were still at approximately their origi 
pressures. 


The second certificate relates to a top-gear trial of a 22°4! 
Paige car, an American vehicle for which the G. and W. Motor 
Exchange are the agents in this country. The engine has a bor 
and stroke of 95m.m. and 102m.m. respectively, and the geat 
ratio on top speed is 4to1. The car ran through the most crowde 
parts of London, the trial lasting for eight hours. There were 


voluntary stops for meals and five traffic stops. During the tr 
the car was started and driven on top speed only. The car weigh 
24}cwt. loaded, and the size of the wheels is 800m.m. 


ITEMS. 

On Monday last the price of Shell Motor Spirit was increas 
from Is. 7d. a gallon to 1s. 9d., and a new low-grade spirit wit! 
specific gravity of 728 to -735 was introduced, which is to be s Y 
at 1s. 7d. a gallon. At the time of writing, Pratt’s Spu ad not 
been altered in price. In this connection it is interest to not 
that the current issue of the Motor contains a list of ploces whe! 
go per cent. benzol can be obtained. The price is al» 2d 
gallon, and at present there is no duty. 

Dunlop tires continue to maintain their pre-emin positio! 
at the British motor shows. At Olympia the percenta: Dunlops 
was sixty per cent., at Edinburgh eighty-four per « and at 
Manchester sixty per cent. At the last-named exhi n there 
were eight hundred and five Dunlop pneumatics fitt vehicles 
in the pleasure-car section, all other makes together « reaching 


a total of just over five hundred. F,°. A 
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set Rige You use them once—and ALWAYS 
ce of > i rhe 
miles Ne Se 4 / Dear Sirs,—** With reference to the s80 * 120 Continental(Non-Skid) Cover which | hive had Ri / 
f ek * in use for some time on my car, you might like to know that this cover has run between seven ; ry 4 
x “e “a A and eight thousand mtiles on my car. Since having been re-treaded, it has 1un another 4 wv 
lo aS i 600 miles, and it is apparently well fitted for further service.—(Signed) T P. Searicuz. “ , 320 
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(TA alyt THE CONTINENTAL TYRE AND 
RUBBER CoO. (Great Britain), Ltd., 
3-4, Thurloe Place, London, S.W 
Tlais 


Have you tried the ‘‘ Continental 1913 ''—the Tennis Ball of perfect balance ? 


“| | MANN, EGERTON & Co., Ltd. 
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The Standard Motor Company of Coventry are introducing 
a new four-cylinder two-seated model, which is to be sold at £185 
complete with hood, screen, horn, five lamps, spare wheel and tire, 
and full set of tools. The engine dimensions are 62m.m. bore 
and gom.m. stroke, and the valves are all on one side and enclosed. 
The specification includes pump lubrication, Zenith carburettor, 
high-tension magneto ignition, single disc clutch, three-speed gear- 
box with gate change, overhead worm drive, internal expanding 
brakes and detachable wheels with 7oom.m. by 80m.m. tires. 
The Treasury or R.A.C, rating of -this little machine is 9°5 h.p. 


and the car is guaranteed for three years. 





\ 1o—12 H.P. METALLURGIOQUE WITH STANDARD TWO 


'wenty-five cars took part in the kilométre race on the ice at 
Stockholm on February 16th, the event forming part of the Swedish 
Winter Sports, which last a fortnight rhe fastest time was made 
by Goerns on an Opel, who covered the distance in 29 2sec., Thisell, 
on a Horch, being second in 30°5sec. Both cars used Continental 
tires. A 20 h.p. Vauxhall, driven by Count Hamilton, was placed 
second in Class 4 with a speed of 38sec., the winner in this category 
being an 18—4o h.p. Horch. In the complete list of competitors 
the Vauxhall was placed fifth, a creditable position considering 
the large power of many of its rivals. 


-SEATED BODY. 
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We are informed that a Stewart precision carburettor wa. us 
on the Talbot car which recently succeeded in coverj; 
hundred miles in an hour on the Brooklands Track. 

In a trial held by the Sutton Coldfield and Mid-Warwicks);, 
Automobile Club on February 15th, out of twenty ¢,y, Tt 
which started, only one, a Humberette, made a non-stop - ; 


un ar 
received full marks. The distance covered was one hy; Pe ar 
twenty miles, and the route included such well-known hin, 
Saintbury, Willersley and Sudeley. ' 
Daimler depéts and repair shops are to be found 
of the larger cities, and an addition to the list has re: 
made at Sparkbrook, Birminghan 
thoroughly efficient repair works \ 
found. A large stock of Daimlet RS 
spare parts is kept. 
Messrs. Blériot of Long Acre hav: 
a new mechanical horn which is om 
handle in place of the usual electrical , 
which is apt to require constant 
The new horn is very simple in const: 
only a slight movement of the har 
quired to produce a large volume of si 
Messrs. S. F. Edge, Limited 
that they recently carried out bral 
a 15 h.p. Napier engine with 
and benzol. With the former spirit 
was obtained, and with benzol 28:6 
fuel consumption also worked out 
of benzol, the figures being ‘75 pint 
power hour for petrol, and -7o pint 
It is interesting to recall the fact 
long ago as 1907 a six-cylinder Napier underwent 
benzol as a fuel at the hands of the R.A.C., and it was 1 
that the consumption per mile was less with benzol than 
Orders for the new 15 h.p. worm-driven Albion shox 
have recently been placed by a number of owners of count 
Owing to their stout construction and the fact that the 
are shod with solid tires, these handy vehicles can be 
estate work all the year round. 
We learn that the War Office have ordered six 
Crossley chassis for use in connection with the Flying C 
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2, PLOWDEN BUILDINGS 
TEMPLE 
Zist January, 1913 
Dear Mr. Letts, I told you I would let 
you know the results I had from the 
; 15-h.p.Crossley we had from you in 1910. 
or. F 3 The car has now done 12,000 miles 





ee ti About six weeks ago the engine was 
7 . taken down for cleaning purposes, and it 
was f 1 necessary to replace one 
J Gude in. Otherwise the condition of 
oy - the er © was perfect; the big ends 
eS were as tight as the day they were put 
in The gear box shows no sign of wear 
$3. at all; the teeth of the gear wheels are 
+ smooth and unscratched ; they show the 

if a tool marks still 

i * es 38 
ws Ihave not examined the back axle for 
Jt me t unds of miles, but I do not 
4 ¢ 

ima e there is any wear there, f the 
bevel drive is dead quiet; it compares 
| fa y with most worm drives I know. 









































> Ha The r ning of the car has been con- 
oy eee tently good. The engine is quiet and 
rent S gute dev remarkable power for its bore 
. p *,* 
4 al and stroke ; the acceleration is excellent 
~ eS As a hill-climber I have not yet seen it 
. equa 
a" The « is now three years old, but it 
- t well as it did when new Kt} 
“ee rt the most complete satisfaction 
py I 1 like ¢t uid a word on the 
. - « y with which I have always been 
Sy 3 treated by your firm.—Yours truly ? dis . 4 
Sire cs hak (Signed) HUGH GATEHOUSE TS [ === 
: : _ *¢@ CROSSLEY MOTORS. Ltd. 
nee t.U Manc! 
at, a tte MODELS FOR 1913 (Dept.U) Gorton, Manchester, 
aa ts } ch . 7" London Offices 
— - assis ~~ > . . 4 
«4h oO aale - ip - - j Oo 4 Charles Jarrott & Letts, Ltd. 
phe =i64 J . with tyres Jy 5) -'*) 4, Great Marlborough Street 
’ 2 Gok, cl ° London, W K 
Rs 20-2S5hp.cmse 4475 Fd 
co 3 ¥ PAS DP ear 
bras “ 4 . a eiste or* Tel. , & 
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LONDON IMPROVED MOTOR 
COACHBUILDERS, Ltd. 


See our DELAHAYE, F.I.A.T. and other Chassis in 
Stock fitted with BELGRAVIA Coachwork. 





149, LUPUS STREET, WESTMINSTER (Nee Vicroxis 


Also at 


112, GROUSVENOR ROAD, EMBANKMENT. 


el. : 3543, Victoria 
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It is important for Phan to know that 
Benger’s is not a pre-digested food, and 
it does not contain dried milk nor malt ner 
chemical food substance. 


It is natrsal cereal food combined with natur 
digestive priacinles. It is prepared with fresh new 
milk, with which it combines to form a de icious 
food cream, assimilable to the most weakly dig¢ 
tion, and safe to give under almost all conditions. 


Benger 


is for Infants, Invalids, 
and the Aged, and for a! 
whose digestive powers hay 

become weakened. 


Post free: to all who have the 

Pa es Infants and Invalids, a 48-poee 
; —**Benger's Food and How to \ > 
¢ 5 BENGER'’S FOOD, Ltd., Manches 
Br23 New York Branch—g2 Willam > 








By F728 
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WORKING UP A PARTRIDGE-SHOOT. 
easy to imagine a more interesting nor yet, in some 


ide 2 
pole more exacting labour than that which is promised 
for gamekeeper or owner of an estate which is fairly 
OK n its soil and general characteristics, for carrying a 
ie of partridges, yet on which the stock has been allowed, 
through :.cglect, to dwindle to the vanishing point. We may take 


») this «ite man’s burden most conveniently at the beginning 


¢ the yer, for by that time we may suppose that such partridge- 

<hootin: has been done on the property is at an end, and the 
ceeper i e to begin under the new dispensation. 

The ist business that will engage his attention is the destruc- 

tion of t nemies of the partridge, the vermin; and at the same 

me thi is thus occupied he will be superintending the trimming 

‘the fe s on the estate, for if it be a driving estate—and one 

rdly co siders partridge-shooting seriously from any other point 

f view hese days—there is a great deal to be done in getting 

hedg:s cut at a proper height either for standing right up to 

nd shoo!‘ng over, or for standing well back from, so as to catch 

on-coing partridges as they top the fences. At this time of 

ar th will not be a deal of tangle of low hedge growth in 

jst parts of England. The further west the estate lies, the more 

wther there will be with the dead débris of this kind, which forms 
fine hide tor the vermin as the season progresses. 

[he first and the worst of the vermin that are enemies to the 

partridge are rats. An eminent authority has said that the 


right sort of keeper is not so often seen about with his gun as with 
is spade and traps, and it is, no doubt, by dint of persistent trap- 
ping that the keeper will give the best account of a good many of these 
illains, anc reduce their numbers usefully; but the great time 
for him to get at them is March, when they will be in their holes 
nd breeding. 
f very many of them. And this poisoning should not be done 


rhen, laying poison in the holes, he may take toll 


an unsystematic way, with one keeper laying poison on one beat 
nd another in hedges far distant. Areas should be mapped out 
thin which all holes can be poisoned at a time, and then the 
my of destruction should move elsewhere, till the whole ground 
s covered \nother very bad foe to the partridges, and one that 
ultiplies where he is not closely watched, is the hedgehog. Those 
itidy tangles of the hedge growth are fine places for his lying up 
iwinter. A good many of the hedgehogs will be caught in traps, 
but for thorough dealing with them the keeper should be helped 
ya dog, with a good nose for hedgehogs. The dog will find many 
{them coiled up in the hedge bottom in the daytime, but he will 
ind many more if he be taken round just after dusk, when this 
nocturnal hog of the hedges is coming out in quest of any prey 
that may fallin his way. The dog is not wanted to kill the hedge- 
hogs. Kew dogs have the courage or the indifference to the painful 
pricks to do so. He is only wanted to show where the beast is, by 
barking and worrying. The hedgehog will coil up and will not try 
‘torun away, and if the dog can find him and give notice of his find, 
he may leave it to his master to do the rest. The keeper may be 
setting at these prickly plagues at any and all times, and so, too, 
at the crows, magpies and any winged vermin, though no doubt 
the nesting season is that at which he can give fullest account of 
‘em. On his black list must figure the little owl, specifically 
so called, though he should spare all other kinds of owls as beneficial, 
intil any individual is proved to have developed an evil propensity, 
and this should also be his rule with kestrels. The sparrow-hawk 
‘4 more suspicious Character. There is a merciful modern tendency, 
and probal 3ut there is 
one little plague of the partridges, the stoat, which only seems to 
“ome into n.uch evidence at the beginning of the spring. Nobody 
‘eems quite to know where most of the stoats betake themselves 
bas all - agreed that they appear in disappointingly 
in the early days of spring, travelling from a distance, 

and that th ‘eeper ought to be on the look-out for them and ready 
2 din Pai as best he may. The weasels he need not be 
é out, because even if they do prey on the partridges 


it is justified, not to condemn jays. 
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at all, they prey a deal more on the rats, which are far worse enemies 
both of the shooting and the agricultural interest than themselves. 
Then there arises the question what best to do about the rabbits. 
It is quite certain that if you are going to have a good partridge- 
shoot you do not want too many rabbits, and other things being 
equal you are probably better off without them altogether. 

On the other hand, if there are foxes it is better to leave a 
certain number of rabbits, for though the foxes will always prey 
to a certain extent on your partridges, they have a preference for 
rabbits and will take them first, and if you have many foxes on the 
ground and no rabbits you will lose many more of your partridges 
down the maws of the foxes than you will if you leave a fair number 
of rabbits to take the edge off the vulpine appetite. As to the saving 
of the partridges from the foxes themselves, that has to be done 
by several different means, all more or less effective. It is a problem 
for later consideration in the spring, after the birds have begun to 
nest, for it is then that the foxes take toll of them. There is, first 
of.all, the surrounding of the nest and its immediate area by one 
or other of those smelly compositions sold for the purpose and so 
disagreeable to the fox or so disguising of the scent of the sitting 
bird that he passes the nest by. There is also the “ flagging ”’ 
of the neighbourhood of the nest with white fluttering flags, to 
scare away the fox and the rook and other depredators. And there 
is the scheme of surrounding the nest with a wire-netting wall. 
An ingenious arrangement of a strip of corrugated iron, loosely 
strung on a wire running horizontally along the top of this wire- 
netting, has been suggested by Mr. Carnegie to defeat the fox 
who tries to jump the netting. <A disadvantage of the “ smelly ”’ 
plan is said to be that though it acts very well for the first yeat 
or two of its use, yet after that, so cunning is Reynard, he under- 
stands the smell to indicate that there ts a partridge’s nest close 
by and hunts with the greater keenness accordingly. However 
by one or by all of these plans tried in succession and varied, there 
is no doubt that many a fox may be kept from many a nest. 

Now all the work may be looked on as in some degree negative. 
{t has been a preparing of the ground. It has not added positively 
to the stock of the partridges. None the less, it is absolutely 
essential and is the first essential, for it is no good increasing 
partridges to be eaten by their foes. That is not the object. We 
are to suppose, of course, that you have a few pairs of partridges 
on your ground as a nucleus. You want to increase these up to 
a number that will enable you to leave a stock of, say, a pair of 
birds to every eight acres at the end of a shooting season if it be a 
light soil on which you are working, and a larger proportion, say 
at the rate of a brace and a-quarter, to the cight acres, on a heavier 
soil where the birds will not lay such large clutches nor bring to 
maturity so large a percentage of the eggs that they do lay. No 
matter what care you may take of the birds already on the ground, 
it is evident that you would have to work for years with them 
before you got up the stock to the figure you are aiming at. It 
remains, therefore, to import birds from elsewhere and cither to 
put them out on the ground to breed there, or else to breed 
them in pens and to turn them out only when the young birds 
are able to run well after their parents. 

It is rather surprising that in some of the past “ lean years ”’ 
for partridges in England we have not heard more of that 
system of partridge-rearing by “adoption,” which has a 
considerable vogue on the Continent. It is a system which 
is based on the well-known remarkably = strong parental 
instinct of the partridge, whether on the father’s or on the mother’s 
side. In fact, it is said that the father is “‘ the better mother of 
the two,”’ in the way of looking after a young brood. ‘The effect 
of this strong instinct is that if we can bring a young brood of 
partridge orphans into touch with a widow or widower parent, 
the latter will almost certainly be ready to adopt the former and look 
after them with all the care that he or she would lavish on the young 
if they were personal property and progeny. Therefore the 
factors out of which the system is built are a certain number of 
childless pairs or single birds and a certain number of broods 
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without parents. Where the adopting parents are barren pairs 
it would probably not be wise to attempt a divorce in order 
to give the young brood to one rather than the other—or to give 
a brood to each—but where there is a single old bird in the case, 
then he or she may safely be entrusted with a brood, if signs are 
shown, as they generally will be, of a readiness to adopt and to be 
adopted. 

So much for the parents. The adopted broods imply a super- 
fluity of young birds over and above those that the parents on the 
estate which have broods of their own are able to take care of. 
rhe next question arising, therefore, is how these orphans are to be 
procured. Again and again we have expressed strongly enough 
an opinion as to the purchase of English partridge eggs (which 
would be one means of arriving at the supply), that it is a thing 
that should not be done. Exchange, between private owners, 
is another story ; but ina general way of speaking, English partridge 
eggs ought not, in all the interests of keeping down egg-stealing, 
to be dealt in There remain, in the way of purchase, the eggs 
coming from abroad, and principally from Hungary, and as to 
these it appears that they may be bought, without any harm done, 
on the condition that the purchaser avails himself of the means 
of enquiry supplied by such institutions as the Field Sports and 
Game Guild in order to assure himself that those eggs are honestly 
come by and that he is not unwittingly making himself the receiver 
of stolen goods. Occasionally a brood will be orphaned owing 
to accident happening to the parents. Another means of procuring 
the eggs is by taking them from the nest of a laying mother, who will 
then, as a rule, go on laying up to a number considerably larger 
than a partridge hen is able to brood. The ordinary number on 
which the partridge mother can comfortably sit may then be teft 
to her care, and the others incubated under a domestic hen, to be 
“adopted "’ by a partridge parent after hatching 

The French practitioners of this method of adoption all say 
that the cock partridge makes a better foster-parent than the hen 
Chev are strong on the point, too, that the attempt to make good 
the adoption should not take place till the birds are from two to 
three weeks old They rear the birds (often hatched in an incu~ 
bator) under a hen, in a coop, with a wired run from it, for a fort- 
night or more. Then they replace the hen by the intended partridge 
foster-parent, which they shut up by itself, in the dark, for twenty-four 
hours previously It is thought that this isolation makes the bird 
so inclined for the society of its kind that it the more readily wel- 
comes the little ones. The French breeders seem to find this mode 
of adoption almost unfailing. One which seems less certain, though 
often satisfactory, is to give the partridge foster-parent the care 
of the voung ones from the first hatch out; but trial, in this case, has 
to be made to see whether the parent (which must have been, as before 
mentioned, isolated for twenty-four hours previously) seems disposed 
to friendship with the young ones. It appears that the foster- 
parents are not so certainly disposed towards the adoption of the 
young at this very early age. It is, naturally, of importance that the 
covey thus artificially formed shall be turned out on a portion of 
the ground that is known to the old bird, and it will then be pretty 
sure to stay there, and will have as fair a chance of success as a 
covey bred on the ground Evidently, also, in those first few days, 
which are so often fatal, a covey thus formed and brought up 
will be sheltered from the rain-storms that have been fatal to our 
Enelish birds in so many recent years. 

In this country there seems no reason for keeping the birds 
penned up till near the shooting-time—as is done in France, 
because the peasant proprietor shoots everything he sees on his 
patch—and there are many reasons against it, such as the 
expense of feeding in the pens and the liability of birds thus 
turned out to pack and fly miles away on the first appearance 
of the drivers. 

It is impossible, in the short space left available, to go into 
all details here. We may hope to do this in another article. 
But probably enough has been said to indicate the lines on which 
the first move shouid be made towards the establishment of a 
good stock of birds on ground that has been neglected; the 
first essential being that the ground should be properly prepared 
for the reception of the stock by the destruction of the vermin, 
which will otherwise unfailingly consume it, no matter by what 
infallible method it is reared and put out on the land. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue Frecp Sports anp GAME GUILD 
Str,—I read with interest your article on the meeting of the Field Sports 
and Game Guild, in Country Lire of February 15th, and only regret that you 
had not a copy of the new rules before you, so that shooting-men might have 
your views. As a game-farmer of many years’ standing, I think I am correct 
in saying that all game-farmers will welcome the Game Guild’s new protégé, the 
Shooting Sub-Committee, if they handle the work they have in hand diplo- 
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matically, which will, no doubt, be the case if Sir F. Astley Corbett ta 
part in it. The rules of the sub-committee are marked “ Confid 
cannot refer to them in detail ; but as it will be useless to speak when ~ tee 

are confirmed, I should like to suggest (the rules being Principally for — 
farmers) they should be worded somewhat differently. If sent on s 
present form, shooting-men, whom they hope to make members 
hey are invited to band together against a common enemy, the game-farmer 
I consider the game-farmers should be the best friends of the sub siteeies 

in fact, without their assistance, the result of their labours wil] be — 
present game-farmers who have a good connection can only join th. Game Gn . 
for one reason—that they are anxious to assist. The society. ¢} “tg 
great deal of good, I am afraid does not carry sufficient weight wit! 


Kes an activ. 
ential,” so I 


ame 
t in their 


must fee] thay 


ugh doing . 


to outweigh the bait of a ten per cent. lower quotation from a ,; Papo 
or from a game-farmer not hall-marked by the Guild. In a pre tngen 
* distressed nobieman " or owner of an estate “‘ who is not shootin: S se ae 

or “ who will have some thousand eggs more than will be requi: quite 

common form of advertisement now—is a fitter subject for vigi than 


bond-fide game-farmer. The former invites neither inspection 
or stock, but is anxious to book any number of orders at a low ff for bir 
and eggs. <A good deal of discussion took place at Cruft’s Show “i 
Guild’s methods, and the opinion seemed to be that a game-farmer 
any member of the Game Guild at any time, or the whole Shooting ‘ 
(it would be quite a good advertisement) ; but a volunteer inspect 
a list of questions such as are proposed, would be about as welcon 
tax official! If a game-farmer offers inspection of his farm at a 
willing to give a list of all names he may buy eggs from to the « 





local Game Protection Society or the Game Guild (except in a ca 
should he be worried to supply statistics which, though interestin it 
useful to anybody who contemplates starting a game-farm, can f me 
in preventing illicit trading ? If the Shooting Sub-Committee is r 
sportsmen diplomatically, they will soon be a powerful and bod 
on the lines of amateur detectives, the most desirable recruits wil 
by their absence.—GAME-FARMER. 


LETTERS will be found in “ Correspondence’? on “ The Lats iB 
['wenty-pointer,” ‘“‘ Cheetah-Hunting in India” (illustrated ( 
Eagles from the Grouse-shooters’ Point of View.” 


ON THE GREEN 


(Continued from page 323.) 


A FAMILY OF PROFESSIONALS. 


NE very interesting and pleasant feature of the golf at tobelie is a 
family as wholly given to the golfing profession as w that of Mr 
Vincent Crummles to the theatrical profession. This the fam 
of Freemantle. There is the head of the famil) ) start 
life, curiously enough, not as a golf but as a cricket prote nal 
is incidentally descended from one of the great Hambledon Ek 
that had John Nyven for its vates sacer. There is a s 
good player, and two Misses Freemantle, who play as well as they tea 
and whose lessons are in great requisition. One was for some little while atta 
to the ladies’ golf club at Sunningdale, and has a wonderfully graceful and « 
swing. Finally, there is—to carry out the similitude to the family of Cr 
an infant phenomenon of exceedingly tender years, who may bx 
on the miniature putting course in front of the club-house. Sure! 
be a more thoroughly golfing familv to be found anywhere 


SOME GOLFERS IN THE RIVIERA. 


Alter my experience of the golf at Hyéres and Costobelle im he 
sunshine., I played at Cannes and Nice (which from a_ golfing 
of view is Cagnes), and that not, alas! in sunshine, but in a bitt 
cold wind blowing straight off snow-capped mountains, and 
a cloudy sky. At Cannes there are innumerable golfers, including man 


may be summed up in that pleasantly vague expression “ the lords and | 
and the Miss O’Gradys.”" Here may be seen playing Lord Charles Beresfor 

Mr. Winston Churchill, Miss Maxine Elliott and various other celebrities 
photographer, chasing them across the links, confessed that he would be almos 
entirely happy as soon as he had also succeeded in catching the Chancellor 
the Exchequer. There are to be seen there, as distinguished from celebrite 

-and the distinction is a sufficiently marked one—some people who play ¢ 
very well—Mr. C. A. Palmer, who is a very faithful adherent ; Mr. Weaver 
of Hoylake fame; and Mr. H. L. Gaw, an extremely good American playé 
There are also Mr. Denys Scott and Mr. V. A. Pollock, but these two have play 
rather at Nice, where a very good Yorkshire golfer, Mr. D. S. Crowther, !s! 
be seen. 

CANNES AND CAGNES. 
The making of comparisons between the two neighbouring courses, Cannes 


and Cagnes—so difficult for the poor Briton to differentiate in pronunciation 
is perhaps rather invidious, and yet very difficult to avoid. Cannes may ™ 


called very good golf with—at present—very poor putting greens; Cagne 
comparatively ordinary golf with uncommonly good putting greens. If ' 
could combine Cannes through the green and Cagnes on the green, then ther 
would be golf hard to beat. At Cannes there is a whole series of admirat 
holes, where the player has to drive over fine, big, sandy bunkers, ‘own narro® 
glades between fir trees, much as he has to do at home on some of sandy at 
heathery courses of Surrey. At Cagnes he plays a good many of shots 
comparatively flat, open country, although here, too, at interv: must 
the ball straight between two lines of olive trees. Some people preter © 
and some the other; “‘ you fpays your money and you takes r choi 
As for scenery, it is hard to imagine anything much moré itiful 
either on a sunny day, and as I write the sun has mercift ust begur 
to shin” again. B. D 
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OTWITH- 
STAND- 
ING that we 

li days of wide interests, and that woman’s scope in particulai 

es subjects never touched upon in her grandmother’s days, 

dres. still remains the paramount affair. And when two or three 
ol are gathered together, the talk drifts almost imperceptibly 
nd 1y quickly in the direction of clothes. Spring, of course, 

s nportant time, and I am not alone in thinking that th« 


me t opening is singularly rife in change and attractive possi 
it The spring text is all-important, far more so, in my opinion, 
thar tof autumn. A vear is but a short time, when one comes 
r ler, in which to develop and possibly weary of some wholly 
fresh silhouette. And there are movements in the way, @ pro/ 
silhouettes, that are calculated to cause those who are not closely 
id intimately in touch with dress some considerable surprise. 
\s was to be easily surmised, the recent Courts have entirely 
nfirmed the acceptance of the Medici collar. In many cases 
the trains have fallen direct from this collar, the latter, of course, 
nlaced low, as was the vogue of the Elizabethan period. It isa 
strange revival considering the general style of dress at the moment 
but we shall do well to accept it without demur, since it is an 
adjunct of adorable grace, and provides a frame to the facs 
that is alike helpful to the young and those who are passing their 
rin Effected in jewelled gold lace, the Medici is particularly 
|, the jewels frequently steadying it sufficiently to allow of the 
being maintained without any extraneous aid in the shape 
\lthough Lent mav, in all likelihood, have had something to 
lo with it, I am disposed to think there is mor? than that influence 
to account for the extraordinary number of black and white Court 
onfections that have been worn. White satin veiled in black tulk 
nd jet has proved an insistent theme, sometimes wholly unrelieved, 
ut at others broken by touches of strong colour. In one instance 
poinsettia red chiffon lining to the train of black velvet brocade 
vas merely repeated in a poinsettia blossom, worn in front of th« 
corsage, and a loosely-tied posy of the same gorgeous blooms 
carried in the hand But the most striking feature of the 
dress of the hour, whether it be Court attire or some everyday 
gown, is the immense diversity. There is nothing “ groovy 


about it; we have successfully passed through that phase, and, 


frankly, it is about time. Numbers of girls going about preciscly 
the same, from their hats jammed over their eyes to their shoes 
tic! with aggressive bows, have proved a very weariness to the eye. 


But, given proper appreciation, all that is going to be changed. 
In certain directions it is almost inevitable that we shall run into 


exaggerations; but taking the outlook as a whole, it is supremely 


ngely enough, and it only shows how unwise it is to con 


lem vithout due consideration what appears at first sight 
tu impossible, that curious fraternity, of whom I have spoken 
mort in once in these columns, the Impressionist painters, or 
Cubi + some are pleased to call themselves, have unquestionably 
nflu ! certain colour-schemes and designs in a most 
elie ianner, although probably these intense people 
woul ircely recognise the fact themselves. It is due 

» tl lam disposed to believe, that we have taken 
up w such fervour the vivid Bulgarian embroideries, 

‘sO de laine, that resembles Spode china alike in 


igi | colouring, which both modistes and tailors are 
emplk but with discretion, as a relief to their 
! bre-toned creations. Even children’s clothes are not 


m this decorative detail, while in the realms of blouses 
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some really astounding effects are being obtained chietly in chintz 
like designs and in colour embroideries that a year or so ago would 
have been described as screaming. Our eye, however, has been 
carefully trained up to the tones that now obtain, and we 
accept it calmly for what it is worth. Under these auspices 
approval has once again been accorded to the contrasting blouse, 
a development of the Paisley model, but oh! so infinitely more 


attractive in those boldly patterned and coloured materials 


A BRIDE’S TOILETTE ON MEDLEV*: LINES 
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Nor have milliners been behind in promoting the growth 
of this fashionable foible, both feathers and flowers finding expres- 
sion in these full tones, the very antithesis of the so-called Azstheti 
School. Scarcely a day passes now that the millinery world fails 
to supply fresh novelties And here once more the note of variety 


Is ti 


r too marked to pass unnoticed The small turban, together 
with the sailor shape, are modified revivals of 1860 But the latter, 
umost without exception, is oblong, and so enamoured are the 
authorities with its attractions, they are obviously prepared 
to present it in every imaginable guise Some are fashioned 
entirely of a rather glossy straw, others have soft satin crowns 
and straw brims, while a third variety has a dome crown strained 
tightly over with double aerophane or crépe de ¢ hine and a satin 














BRIDESMAID’S FROCK OF SOFT SATIN, NINON AND BROCHI 


brim And, as with millinery in general, these satin shapes 
are very sparsely trimmed. It is the outline that matters, and 
the law, unwritten at present, but, nevertheless, very firmly estab- 
lished, is that this shall not be blurred in the least. That these 
exclusive types are hand-made goes without saying, and accounts 
for the fact that the prices have not decreased in the same ratio 
is the girth. As a matter of fact, millinery is as costly as, if 
nN + more so than, ever, and with less obvious reason 

Then, while I am on the subject, I must chronicle anothet 


St w 
mo ‘expected revival in the guise of a capote, sometimes called 


a helme .of sequin net. All the leading houses are showing one or 
other of ti, 


b a 
its début «wonderfully successful one, it may be easily surmised 
on the Rivier » This 


se models, the original, so rumour has it, having made 


' is a wholly “ sable’’ scheme, and therein 


lies a large share of its chic In one example that cur 


feather that stands upright, with the fronds falling <¢ 
like a willow tree, held up an infinitesimal brim a little to 
while in the case of a helmet, a mass of black osprey rear 
It takes some courage to look back to the pe 
these sequin chapeaux were last in vogue, for it is some 
But there are many who will recall the time, and , 
same time, compare favourably the light-weight 
with the old-time productions, 

is unanimously agreed that the dresses worn 
ate exceptionally good. The secret, of course, is now an; 
representative establishments have 
in this particular modistic pie, and it is really most 
various opinions as 
Comparisons, however, are always odious 
fore I do not propose to add to the collection beyond ; 
two confections that pleased me mightily. 
pretty, talented Miss Iris Hoey in 
pink, the under-dress of charmeuse, over which falls a 


of ivory lace, the latter forming the unde1 portion of 
which is completed by a belt of violet velvet passed 
handsome diamond buckle. In the case both of the pi: 
contrast, just exactly the right nuance has been selec 
the perfection of the harmony. Again, in the second act 
devised for Miss Hoey lingers pleasurably in memory 
in one of the new blues. the skirt of charmeuse is draypx 
over a filmy lace petticoat, that 
knees and also at the waist for a short distance, the 
gathered up there beneath an ornament. 
the dearest little coat, opening in front on a vest of white 1 
de soie, arranged with little perpendicular frills, like an 
But the arresting touch is provided ir 
Oriental colourings, black and orange predominating 
tive material forming a narrow turn-over collar to the 
Even in these days it is something of a task to 
the conventional in a bride’s dress. But this has, in a m« 
accomplished in the picture offered. The solid part of t 
satin, a very beautiful and, needk 
souple quality, over which there is worn what may, witho 


medieval lines, the deep armhole hemmed round with 


train, a charming diamond loop-tassel held by a clustei 
blossoms finishing the base of the sleeves, and also capt 
folds of the drape The clear V-shaped chem 
short elbow-sleeves are of crépe chiffon, simply outlin« 
familiar single-stone diamond trimming. 
that after the ceremony the metamorphose into a dinn 
is mere child’s work. 

For the bridesmaid the objective kept in view was the p: 
of turning the wedding confection to later summer ser 
towards this end, there is a skirt of charmeuse, one of mai 
suggestions that occur being lupine blue. 
of tunic is of ninon, in tone with the charmeuse, as is likewis¢ 
main part of the bodice. The latter, however, is accorded d 
by sleeves and narrow vest of broché crépe, a furthet 


becoming soft mob cap would naturally be of similar 
the muff has either end lavishly frilled with 
To turn to a less airy theme, although, in view of th« 
ments of trousseaux, one cf general importance, I would 
my readers on no account to miss the display of Scotch h 
Frazer and Sons of The Scotch 
various centres from 
present month. A well-cut sporting and general countr 
is an essential of even the most wardrobe now: 
many women find the ordinary homespun, which is wit! 
the ideal material for the purpose, too heavy for comfort 
advantage of the Frazer homespuns is that while possess 
merits of the typical material, they are extremely light 
while their colourings, obtained from natural dyes, are rea 
In the usual way, being entirely exclusive, these hom« 
only be obtained direct from the makers, but the plan of 
them elsewhere will enable purchasers in various parts ot | 
to choose their costume from the piece, which is always so 
satisfactory than selecting from a pattern. 
on view on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, March 
and 12th, in a special room at Fischer’s Hotel, 11, Cliff 





and on Thursdav, March 2oth, at 
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To start the day fresh, 
fic and energetic 








take a mustard-bath. Nothing else yet dis- 

overed or invented has half the beneficial 
q effect in a bath as has mustard. The action 

set up by mustard when combined with 
ig water in the proportions used in a mustard- 
bath is little short of marvellous. 


Science explains that mustard in the bath 
restores tired muscles, soothes the nerves 
and benefits the skin because of its extra- 

. ordinary action upon the cutaneous blood- 
vessels. 


set A hot mustard-bath at night induces sound, 
net healthful sleep. 


| Try only two or three tablespoonfuls ot 
mustard in your bath. Mix it in a little 
water, then stir it round in your tub. See 
how retreshed, rested, rejuvenated you feel 


spun after that simple mustard-bath ! 

Pet 
of t Dealers also sell (so cheaply, too) Colman s 
stut Mustard specially put up in bath-sized 
: cartons—just enough in each carton for a 
cl bath. 

allt 

veight Yo will never stop 


aut to review the scien- 
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mnt tific reasons once you 

a have proved the re- a 

— Juvesating results of \ 2 

will a mustard - bath for x \ 

os your elt. Have you 7m: 

Hot Coli in’s Mustard in 

Hot the -ouse ? “Let Muster Mistard 
Hot . prepare your bath.” 
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Spring Cruises 


by the 


‘CALEDONIA 


THE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY will despatch their 
Indian Mail Steamer “ Caledonia,” on three 
Pleasure Cruises in the coming Spring, as 
follows :— 


From LONDON (*Calling at LEITH). 
No. |, ALGIERS, DALMATIA, VENICE ; Apl. 25 to May 23 
No. 2. MADEIRA, THE AZORES, &c. | May 23 to June 16 
No. ?. *THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS June 19to July 2 
Fares—No. 1 from 30 Guineas; No. 2 from 20 Guineas; 
No. 3 from 12 Guineas. 


HE “CALEDONIA,” a finely-modelled 
vessel of 8,000 tons with engines ol 
11,000 horse-power, is one of the steamers 
chiefly employed in the conveyance of His 
Majesty’s mails between India and London. 
The comfort of her appointments and 
the convenient arrangement of her cabins 
and saloons have combined to make her a 
prime favourite with Indian passengers. 


The handsome dining saloon is situated 
forward on the main deck and extends 
through the entire width of the vessel. The 
music saloon and library on the spar deck 
and the main smoking saloon on the hurricane 
deck are roomy, well ventilated, and 
furnished with the nicest regard to the com- 
fort of passengers. Bath rooms, lavatories, 
&e., are conveniently disposed throughout 
the various parts of the ship. There are 
numerous single-berth cabins; it is, more- 
over, intended to berth only one passenger 
in a two-berth cabin and not more than two 
persons in any cabin, so that all passengers 
will be able to dine simultaneously, and any 
approach to overcrowding will be entirely 
avoided, 


THE “CALEDONIA” is fitted with the 


Marconi system of wireless telegraphy. 


A detailed programme, together with plan 
of the ship, may be had on application at 


P&O Offices | feet Smee. | London 


Programme post-free. 
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FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. ire now obtainable everywhere, and for those who 
VERY practical indication of the trend of modern in- boxed, the manufacturers have designed an attracti,, 
dustrialism has been given by the action of Messrs. at the modest price of 
John Heathcoat and Co ot Tiverton, Devonshire one shilling 
the oldest-established and largest firm of lace manu THE CONDUIT COAT. 
facturers in the world The business, now owned and We give 
managed by Messrs. Ian Heathcoat Amory and Ludovic sketch 
Heathcoat Amory, sons of Sir [ohn Heathcoat Amorv, Bart. of 
Knightshayes Court, Tiverton, was founded a hundred and six 
ais ago by the great-grandfather of the present owners, who was 
so the inventor of the lace machine which has brought such 
prosperity to Nottingham and other lace-making centres Che 
present owners have, however, decided that the time hes come to 


this week a 
of the latest 
version of the ever-popular 
Conduit coat, designed and 
made by Mr. Kenneth Dur- 
ward of Ulster House, Con- 
duit Street, W. As will be 
seen from the illustration, 
the new coat has a verv 
smart appearance, with 
Raglan shoulders, nice full 
lapels, patch pockets and 
neat turn-back cuffs. It is 
roomily cut and extremely 
comfortable, and _ being 
both light in weight, warm 
and shower-proof, it com- 
mends itself as an ideal 
coat tor spring race-mect 
ings, although equally 


, suitable for any country 
knew the purpose to which it was to be applied. If the workers It looks 


, , or sporting wear. 
ire equally ready to share responsibility with profits, the schem« exceptionally well if made 
ought to work admirably 


up in one of the new light- 
A NEW BISCUIT. coloured homespuns ; but 
failing this, Mr. Durward 
has among his materials 
for the coming season 


continue their business on somewhat different lines, and have 
recently proposed to their workpeople a_ profit-sharing scheme 
which, for geneiosity and simplicity, should stand as a model for 
imilar ventures in future Briefly stated, the proposal is that a 
preferential dividend of six pei cent. shall be paid to the owne1s 
upon the actual present-day value of the buildings, machinery 
plant, cash, stock, etc., and that any profit over the sum required 
for this payment shall be divided into two equal parts, one going 
to the owneis, the othe: to the workpeople, whose shares will b 





divided among them in proportion to their salaries or wages during 
the previous vears In order that the valuation of machinery 
etc., should be a perfectly fair one, it was made by the beads of the 
various departments in the ordinary way of business before they 


One of the most marked changes which have taken place in 
uur dietary of recent vears is the enormously increased popularity 


of biscuits Former!y regarded as an extraneous dainty, the intro 
such a selection of new 


textures and colours that 
the most fastidious man 
could scarcely fail to find 


dluction of unsweetened digestive varieti led to their regular 
adoption as part of the daily w f Now they have won for 
themselves a place on every table and, thanks to their infinite 
variety and daintiness of appearance and flavour, at practically 
every meal, while a good new biscuit is sure of appreciation The among them something to 

latest novelty, hailing from the long-established firm of Huntley suit him. 

nd Palmer of Reading, rejoices in the cheery title of ‘‘ Good Luck,”’ TRUSTWORTHY FOOTWEAR. 

ind certainly deserves it. It is horseshoe in shape, hence its name Few things contribute 

ind short and crisp in texture It is slightly sweetened and of an more directly to our health 

excellent flavour, that could only be obtained by the use of matcrials ind gencral well-being than 

of unquestionable purity and fine quality ** Good Luck” biscuits comfortable, watertight \ SPRING C 


PARRY & STURROCK 
1753 SCARTH REG] NA CANADA 


INVESTMENTS MORTGAGES 


SUB-DIVISIONS 
CITY PROPERTIES WRITE US ACREAGES 


FARM LANDS Suitable for Sub - Divisions 

















Lady Golfers 


who wear 


SANDS 


KNITTED COATS 
AND GAPS 


secure the 
amount of c 
gether with 
workmanlike 
ance 

Like everything 
emanating 't 
famous h 

only the be 

and style 
sports c 

onits wearer 
distinctior 

own 





Write for Price Li 
full particulars, ¢ 


A COLLECTION OF GENUINE OLD BOW FIGURES and examin 


To be disposed of, en d/oc, at a very favourable price. 


- The Jacobean Galleries, | Richard Sands &Co., 
F.E. Fitness & Son, Ltd. NORTHAMPTON |=" 











SLOANE STREET, 
|} LONDON,S.W. + 
































e interesting book, “ THE HOME 

a EDITION S Williamson & Cole. Ltd., will be ready 

] M ch. - contains new and original ideas and suggestions 

early in 4 se Covers, and Carpets, which are fully illustrated in 

nC oe Nl be of great interest to those contemplating furnishing 

se oe Home. A copy will be sent post free upon application. 
or ren 


Qurtain + Lovde Cover Specialists 


THE 
BEAUTIFUL, 








Delightfu! 
Scheme 
in 
Mauve, 
Green 
and 


Cream. 





THE FINEST SELECTION OF a ss. A yt beng CASEMENT 
CLOTHS, uding all makes o Mohair and Silk, in the 
d colourings, fre om Bide 3 per - , 
C NGALEE CLOTH, 91: | “pe slins vide 4/4} per yd " vid The 
| tian Cotto er vichly finished. The effect is that of Silk and it 
ed for dre purpeses in addition to Casement Curtain 


WILLIAMSON & COLE, Ltd 
offer a unique selection of 
delightful “Sunpruf” Fabrics 
which are absolutelyunfadable 
the colourings being dyed by a 
process which will resist at- 
mospheric conditions of any 
climate. The different Cloths, 
of which they hold an enormous 
range, are invaluable where 


bé 





TRACR ARR 


AINFADABLE FABRICS 





tropical sun is experienced 
“She Fabrics of Jo-Ray? Every length bears their 
Guarantee. 
“Sunravia " Unfadable Cotton, 8). per yd... Slins. wide: 1/4) per 


“Sunbeam "” Unfadable Marcerteed Cotton, 1/0) per yd, Jlins 
1 i per yd iD Wik 
sare special ional le for dre purposes and are largely used by 
Co-tumier 


“Sunpruf” Boiton Sheetings,. from 29/63d. per yd., Soi d 
“ Sunpruf" Twill, 1/8id. per yd. SOins. wid 

“ Sunpruf” Satin, Reps, Brocades, etc., from 2/6 per yd, Soins. wide 

1 be t Ico ring 
“guampal* tedoan Muslins, in artistic designs and colourings, from Oid 
| SPECIAL GUARANTEE. 

\LL “SUNPRUF” FABRICS ARE ABSOLUTELY UNFADABLE 

TO SUN, SEA AIR, AND WASHING, AND WILLIAMSON AND 


COLE, LTD., WILL REPLACE ANY “SUNPRUF” MATERIAL 
THAT FAILS TO MEET THIS GUARANTEE. 


CRETONNES, CHINTZES **ROSERY” CRETONNE. 


AND TAFFETAS. 
WILLIAMSON & COLE, 


LTD., have again consider- 
ably increased their range 
of CRETONNES, 
CHINTZES AND 
TAFFETAS for the year 
1913, and are showing one 
of the largest collections 
in the United Kingdom, 
Unique designs and colour- 
ings to suit all decorations 
it lowest quotations. 


rant” yo Geptennee, 
8 


» 9/23 per yd 
Non-reversible Creton- 
nes 1 Sid. to2/41 per yd. 74 ; 
Giared Chintzes, (‘rom - 
PrintedCotton, Tissues, 
-inens. and Taffetas, 
1/4 /d. per yd 
» 


inge of Applique 
Sordered Curtains 

Bolton Sheeting, 

Sat u 1d Mo vires, inall 


m 10/11 per 


? Je 





1/3! per yd. 3lins. wick Delightful effect in 
pink and green, win sag green, blue and 
green, on Ja ound 


lilterns Tost free upon stains 


Ot ole 


HIGH STREET, CLAPHAM.s w. 


rams : “Greatly, Londor 
e 1829 & 1839 Battersea 





COUNTRY 





‘LIFE, ox 





HITCHINGS’ 


GOLD MEDAL 'BABY CARS 


a aap lied ai? the ENGLISH ROYAL 

ry King of Spain, H.M. Queen 
oft Greece tt R. ‘he Crown Princess of Sweden, 
R.H. Infanta Beatrice of Spain, etc., etc 


The name of HITCHINGS’, associated with 

all that is best in Baby Carriage construc- 

tion, is known all over the world. 

WRITE for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Designs and Prices to suit ALL. 

Every attention given to orders by post 


LONDON : 329-331, OXFORD ST., 
45, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


LIVERPOOL:MANCHESTER:GLASGOW: 
74, Bold Street. 69, Deansgate 184.Sauchichall St. 














HORLICK'S MALTED MILK 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT and MILK in Powder Form. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL AGES 


Delicious, nourishing and _refreshing. 


HORLICK’S agregar wanmniel 
= INFANT FEEDING ' bstitute f Hl 


k which perfectly simulates the act ft tter r est 


q FOR GROWING CHILDREN. Build 


tution, gives stamina and « res healthy xr th th development 


q@ IN THE HOME, erved 1 Table Beverage is more beneficial 


than Tea, Coffee, Chocolate or Cux 


«is ESPECIALLY USEFUL see PU VSICAL cu TURE, 


is it replaces te F ves a nd 


— Business ae t is the ideal ck | 


sing. May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment 


gq FOR THE AGED AND INVALIOS. rhe test 


n ith the fullest nutriment— therefore best m 

SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND CAFES, HOT OR COLD 
tigre no Cooking 

Of Chemist ul Se os in Sterilised G iss Botth a 16 26 and 11/- 


veral Sa trial free by t » re 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK Cco., Slough, Bucks., England. 


































5 PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SPECIALITIES 
ROSS’ KEROS” Hand and Stand Type 


Folding REFLEX, with all the 
advantages of the Box Pattern. 


‘*PANROS,” ‘*REFLEX,"’ “‘TWIN-LENS,” 


etc. 


ROS 





UNEQUALLED LENSES: 


New Extra Rapid “HOMOCENTRIC” F4.5 Series, 
New “TELECENTRIC” — Large Image — Short Camera Extension. 
New “JUNIOR” Multispeed Shutter. 


Send for New 1912 Catalogue, with Full Particulars—Free. 


ROSs Lid., By Royal Warrant to His Majesty THE KING 


Optical Wor ks: 3, NORTH SIDE. CLAPHAM COMMON. LONDON. S.W. 
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boots, yet most people will agree that they have the greatest diffi- of a specific quality and entirely free from old o, reclaime 

culty in getting a boot which combines a good appearance with ease such as the Avon “ Ex" Quality, made by the Avon Indi: , 

and really sound leather. The reason is, no doubt, that most foot- Company, Limited, of Melksham, Wilts, whose Londen 4 Poy 

wear, even of the more expensive types, is made not for any at 19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. This quality net 

special customer, but to attract the general shopping public. It is adopted as a standard by most o¢ the largest users not : _ 

the man who makes to measure and who has to consider the country, but also in India, China and the Colonic aly in 1 

needs of each individual customer who gradually develops what obtained either in clinched-on or wired-on type \ — re 

may be described as almost an instinct for the right boot tire, rather cheaper than the ‘ Ex,”’ though thorough: e 

for each and every occasion, and when he has arrived at that is the “‘ LR,” made by the same iirm, who stock tines 7 

pitch of high specialisation and combines it with good material rubber carriage fittings to meet every requirement ais 

and excellent workmanship, he has achieved the perfection of a 

difficult craft. It does not follow that his wares are ruinously 

expensive either One can, of course, pay long prices for made-to- 

measure boots, but if one knows where to get them it is possible to BOOKS RECEIVE] \ 

obtain a thoroughly sound and good-looking boot for a guinea and FICTION. : 
even less [he famous “ Fife ’’ boots, made by Mr. A. T. Hogg of Vol 
Strathmiglo, Fife, answei to this description, and, thanks to a life- Two Kings, etc., by Cosmo Hamilton. (Chatto and Wind 

time of practical experience, it would be difficult to find a type of The Career of Beauty Darling, by Dolf Wyllarde Stank 

boot which Mr. Hogg could not satisfactorily supply from the The Other Woman's Shadow, by Lady Angela Forbes I N 

purchaser's own measurement. Country and town walking boots, The Lady Married, by the Author of The Lady of the D = 


light and heavy shooting boots, boots for riding, golfing or fishing, 
for home or foreign wear, he seems to understand them all, and 
bestows as much care and attention upon the stout solid footwear 


and Stoughton, 6s.) 


Levity Hicks, by Tom Gallon. (John Long, 6s.) 


designed for use on mountain and moor as on the smart buttoned The Mystery of Rushbrooke, by Valerie Raythorne Dig 
glacé kid appropriate to London use He is equally capable of Céline, by V. de Régnier. (John Long, 3s. 6d.) 
dealing with ladies’ requirements, having a really wonderful variety Corn in Egypt, by E. Newton Bungey. (Lynwood and ( 
J el te ‘ing ; - fd . on . . . 
of styles spec ially adapted to motoring and sporting purposes The Great Splendour, by Gertrude Page. (Hurst and Bla 


while among the shoes there is a well-cut golfing brogue, made 
with a slashed tongue if desired, and quoted at about half the 
price one usually pays for that sort of thing Farmers, game- 


St. Lé, by Dorothy Margaret Stuart. (Holden and Har 


The Searchlight on the Throne, by A Peeress Lyvnwo 


keepers and all whose work lies on the land will find “ Fife ”’ Samphire, by Lady Sybil Grant. (Stanley Paul.) 

boots satisfactory in every way and even those whose active Back Home, by Irvin S. Cobb. (William Heinemann 

outdoor davs are done, and whose chief concern is warmth and [he King’s Signature, by Alice and Claude Askew ( 
' : ek o the rate : . 

comfort, can obtain what they seek by consulting the illustrated Queer Little Jane, by Curtis Yorke. (John Long, 6 


catalogue, which will be sent, with directions for measurement, The Lady Doc, by Caroline Lockhart. (Lippincott, 6s 
upon application to Mr. Hogg 
CARRIAGE TIRES. 
One frequently hears the complaint among those who still 
use horse vehicles in preference to motors that the roads cut up 


Susan and the Duke, by Kate Horn. (Stanley Paul, 6s 
The Moss Troopers, by S. R. Crockett. (Hodder and St 


Stories of Irish Life, by Slieve Foy. (Lynwood and Co., 


tires far more than they used, -an effect usually attributed to the The Love Dream, by George Vane. (The Bodley Head, ¢ 
harder surface, rendered necessary by heavy traffic. As a matter The Three Destinies, by J. A. T. Lloyd. (Stanley Paul, ¢ 
of fact, it is more likely to be caused by the presence of adulter- The Enlightenment of Syivia, by A. D. Pickering lohr 
F i ; r of ! : : ade. The high price the PAR: ‘ : ree x 

ants in the rubber of which the tire is made. The high price of the The Ultimate Conclusion, by A. C. Fox-Davies. (John Li 


pure material has given rise to an industry in old rubber and so- 
called ‘“ reclaimed "’ rubber, which was purchased for a few pence 
per pound, ground up and mixed in considerable proportion with 
new rubber, lessening the cost of production, but also lessening the 
life of the tire The only safeguard is to employ tires guaranteed Aileen, by Marjorie Cooper. (Lynwood and Co., 6s 


A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE 


OF A SUPERBLY CUT AND 
PERFECT -FITTING CORSET. 


Round About a Rectory, by the author of Leaves fro: ris es 
Swift and Co., 6s.) 






Nerissa, by Maynard Dunning. (Lynwood and Co., 6s 
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Ladies’ 
| Homespuns 
direct from 


Scotland. 



























CORSETS (- 


— » FRAZER’S 


SSeS ; Light-weight 
These Corsets | 
| ——_ SCOTCH HOMESPUNS 
able, and in A DRYAD CHAIR Inaugurated last season. their extrem lis t 





ll ess ial “eer ° - ; ness in weight at once mimended 
jaaat’” a has that distinction of style & quality to many ladies who had found ordi 
- . Md ho *) 8s too he« ‘ row 
ocbers ts of workmanship only found where the otal . i aisecass, 
7 QUALITY . . Atholl omespun. 
— skilled craftsman and artist work hand sg esa 
y PRICE. in hand. The designs are original and y+ eae onda 
NEWEST have a quiet dignity not to be found in aun - on ; one 
ti ° ” = weed. 
the many imitations now beitig offered saad Made by 


MODELS as “like Dryad.” ive | refit c 


Each prece bears the label “ Dryad Furniture Regd.” ; 


tinches wide. 5 6 
. , 4: yards make a Costume 
Vv & N Corsets create Date nd he é 
charming and grace- Rates quoted to any part of the world. 


ANY LENGTH CUT ( 
ful figures — natural Illustrated book of designs post free from maker Patterns post fre’ f 
grace and freedom of 


ehuuse H 
movement without DRYAD WORKS, C DEPT., LEICESTER FRAZER & SONS, 4.ScotchWarehowe, PERT 


sacrifice of comfort _ 
Exhibiting at BUILDING TRADES 

THE DIAGONAL Exhibition, Olympia, April 14th to 26th 

SEAM makes for 

strength and 

durability, and for 

continued shapeliness 


Vv & WN Corsets are 
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WS 


“AU 





ly 


Money for you 


an guaranteed to fit per- ——_———_ — 
fectly and to wear g ¢ R SS 
: well ; any = Don’t hoard your old jew 
V &WN Corsets are > etc.; turn it une cash at Fra 
made in White, Black * ——— 
Dove, Broches, etc. =— Highest Diamonds, Posh, ) 
. , “$398 Diagonal seam construction. , = eles DtaGeld Jowe ony. 
No. 1116 © \.' | Low bust. Deep hips. Rust-proof = Given. | Platinum, ©. 


R. D. &J. B. Fraser, Goldsmith 
Desk 3, Princes St. 
IPSWICH. 


LASELS 


steels. White or Dove Coutil. 
Enquire for illustrated booklet of New Season's Models. 


YOUNG & NEILSON, Ltd., 


The Oldest Corset Specialists in the Trade, | 


BRISTOL. 
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Plate Powder 


everyw 6° | 
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